‘* The foundation of every State is the education of its youth.’’—Dionysius. 
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HoBART FROM THE DERWENT. 


ASMANTIA, the smallest of the six 
states which compose the Australian 
Commonwealth, enjoys one of the 
most bracing climates to be found 
in the world; and on that account, 
it ‘attracts annually some thousands 
of sun-baked ‘‘ Corn-stalks’’ from 
the neighboring mainland. In ad- 
dition to its beautiful climate, the is- 
land possesses some charming scen- 
ery, embracing calm, island-studded 
harbours and precipitous foam - 
splashed cliffs as well as soft-flow- 

ing streams and tinkling waterfalls. No won- 

der it enjoys so great a popularity as a holiday 
resort for the ‘‘squatter’’ from the Australian 
backblocks and the jaded man of business from 
the city. 

Twenty hours’ steam from Melbourne, which, 
with its tall buildings and hustling population 
reminds travellers of America, brings us to 
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Launceston, where we immediately notice the 
Tasmanian characteristic of never being in a 
hurry. <A leisurely rail journey lands us in Ho- 
bart, the capital, and we at once admit that we 
have struck a charming spot. 
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Mount Wellington towers up in the back- 
ground, and before as are the azure waters of the 
Derwent estuary, on which speedy little ferry- 
boats dart to and fro across the wake of some 
twelve-thousand-ton-liner which is leaving for 
the Antipodes with a cargo of apples, or an inter- 
State boat in search of timber. In the channel 
we see a pair of gunboats belonging to the 
Australian squadron—grim watch-dogs of that 
Empire of which Tasmania is so insignificant a 
part. Wecannot stop to describe the beauty- 
spots of this fairy land, but will give a brief 
historical sketch of the island. 

Discovered by Tasman, a Dutch navigator 
more than two centuries ago, the island was not 


again visited until about a century had elapsed. .- 


RUINED Convict SETTLEMENT, PoRT ARTHUR, TasMANIA. A convict settlement was then founded on the is- 


¥ —— Brightening the Lives of the Deaf and Dumb. 


The Roman poet Lucretius declared that— 


To instruct the deaf no art could ever reach ; 
No care improve them, and no wisdom teach, 


Such pessimism would not be tolerated now, 
for there is abundant evidence even in Adelaide 
that pedple so afflicted can be taught wisdom and 
do improve under care; in fact, the majority of 
deaf mutes are now fighting the battle of life as 


successfully as their full-sensed competitors. 
_ A few days ago I accompanied Mr..S. John- 
son, M.A. (the superintendent of the Brighton 
Blind, Deaf, and Dumb Institution), to the 
Wright-street Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission, 
which takes the oversight of deaf mutes after 
they leave the Brighton school. I found that it 
does for the deaf and dumb what the churches 
and various charitable agencies do for those who 
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NEW NORFOLK ON THE UPPER DERWENT. 


land by the British government. Some of the 
blackest criminals that England ever produced 
were here herded together. These first settle- 
ments must have been a living hell for the 
convicts, for they were subjected to tortures and 
cruelties which would have delighted the heart 
of a professional torturer of the middle ages. 
What wonder, then, that those who escaped 
wreaked a cruel vengeance on their fellow men 
by becoming bushrangers, an occupation favored 
by the densely wooded tracts of country to be 
found everywhere. 


There is a deaf and blind institution in Hobart, 
but we are sorry to say that very little has yet 
been done for the deaf. This is regrettable as 
there are probably twenty-five deaf children of 
school age on the island, who are growing up in 
ignorance. 


We are indebted to Mr. Albert Kay, a deaf 
gentleman of Hobart, for our illustrations 
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can hear and speak, and the heavy responsibility 


is discharged well. Never were the afflicted ones 
so carefully nurtured, or so fully trained. It is 
not many years since they were confined in lun- 
atic asylums and herded with mentally deranged 
people and idiots, but science has come to.their 
aid, and if the deaf mutes have net been made to 
hear; and speak they can understand all that 
speakers say either by reading the lip move- 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE AT ADELAIDE. 


ments, or through the medium of an interpreter, 
who» ‘‘talks’’ with his hands at the usual con- 
versational rate of speed. I was introduced to a 
nuniber of them at Wright-street, and was as- 
touished to find them so well educated and in- 
forned, ‘‘ These folk’’ said a member of the com- 
mittee, ‘‘more readily pick up knowledge than 
mi iniy whose faculties are not impaired.’’ 

‘hae ‘*Good Shepherd ’’ of the flock is Mr. E. 
Salas, a deaf mute of considerable mental gift. 
lic is deignated ‘‘ Missionary,’’ and performs the 
usiil duties of a minister, with the exception 
of 1ue administration of the performance of mar- 
riare ceremonies. Mr. Salas assured me that 
th. deaf mutes under his care—72 in all—are in 
remunerative employment, and this is a highly 
silisfactory state of things. Last June Mr. Salas 
conipleted ten years’ work with the mission. 

\lention must be made of the Angas Home, Para- 
fi-id. ‘The inmates number 14, and it is pleasing 
to learn that they are all in good health. The 
la: 1 was presented to the society and also stock- 
ed to a large extent by Mr. J. H. Angas, who is 
a staunch friend of all charitable movements. 
‘T’sere is one man above all others who is looked 
up toby the Adelaide deaf mutes. The reference, 
of course, is to Mr. Johnson, who in addition to 
superintending the Brighton institution acts ina 
situilar capacity and also as hon. secretary for 
the Wright-street Mission. Mr. Johnson is an 
interesting personality, and in the instruction 
of tive deaf, dumb, and blind he has done incalcu- 
la’ siz good. For 26 years he has been engaged in 
th: work, and he is an encyclopedia on all mat- 
ters connected with it. I asked him to submit to 
an interview. He was too busy todo so when 
the request was made, but next day he sent along 


the following interesting statement:—‘t The so- 
cial condition of the deaf mutes for thousands of 
years was one of hopeless ignorance and general 
neglect. The Spartan law consigned them to the 
the great pit in Taygetus, into which the deform- 
ed were also cast. The Athenians and Romans 
also put them to death. They were pronounced 
senseless by the philosopher Aristotle, and even 
the great apostle of Catholicism declared that they 
must be eternally damned, as ‘‘Faith comes by 
hearing, and without faith salvation is impossible. 

‘« The only ray of pity that appears concerning 
them in the books of the ancients is to be found 
in Leviticus xiv., 14, where Moses, the divine 
lawgiver, is recorded to have enacted, ‘ Thou shalt 
not curse the deaf.’ The only beam of light and 
hope that fell upon them in the many centuries 
afterwards was when Christ took the man who 
was deaf and had an impediment aside from the 
crowd and performed the miracle of healing him. 
Nothing more is heard of them till the fifteenth 
century, except the story told by the venerable 
Bede, of one whose speech was restored miracu- 
lously by St. John of Beverly, A. D. 685. The 
first person who instructed deaf-mutes so that 
they could read, write and understand was Pedro 
de Ponce, a Spanish Benedictine monk, who was 
born about the year 1530 A.D. He educated two 
brothers and a sister of the Constable of Castile 
and a son of the Grand Justice of Aragon, all of 
whom were born deafand dumb. It is said that 
one of his pupils understood the Creed and could 
make confessions to a priest. Ponce published 
his methods of teaching, but the work was un- 
fortunately lost. During the 16th and 17th cent- 
uries a few deaf mutes—children of wealty par- 
ents—were educated by monks and other clever 


men, who devoted much time and thought to the 
subject. Inthe 18th century one appeared—the 
good Abbe De L,’Epee, a French priest—who eclip- 
sed all who came before him by the greatness of 
his genius and the expansiveness of his benevol- 
ence. He was the first whose great heart enter- 
tained the design to educate all the deaf and 
dumb, particularly the poorest and the first to 
found an institution for the achievement of the 
work. ‘This institution was founded in A. D. 
1755, in Montmartree, in the outskirts of Paris. 
The good abbe received all who came to him, and 
the poor were given the same education, love, and 
attention as the rich. He expended the whole of 
his own private means ( £600 per annum ) on his 
school. His success was great and surprising, 
and he lived long enough to see his projects so far 
advanced as to feel confident that his work would 
be carried on and extended. He died on Decem- 
ber 23, 1789, aged 77 years. During his lifetime 
he gave instruction in the art of teaching deaf 
mutes gratis to all who sought it, so that prior to 
his death and immediatety after it numerous 
schools for the deaf mutes were established in var- 
ious parts of the world. 

“The first public school for the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb in great Britain was opened 
on November 14, 1792, and the late Rev. Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet founded the first American 
institution for the education of deaf mutes at 
Hartford in 1816. Mr. Gallaudet acquired the 


ERNEST J. D ABRAHAM, 


The well-known English Missionary to Deaf-Mutes 


who is now in Australia. 


art of teaching deaf mutes from the Abbe Sicard, 
successor to Abbe De L’ Epee. Two sons of the 


The Angas Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf-Mutes. 


founder of deaf mute instruction in America are 
at present engaged in the work—the Rev. Thomas 
Gallandet, D. D., superintendent of the New York 
Missions to the Adult Deaf and Dumb, and Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet, president of the Deaf Mute Col- 
lege at Washington. At the present time there 


are over forty institutions and schools for the in- 
struction of deaf mutes in the British Isles. while 
the number of similar establishments in North 
America is 132. 

‘In 1864 a college for the higher education of 
deaf mutes was established at Washington. This 
is the onlv college of the kind in the world. 
Each Australian State has an institution for 
the instruction of deaf mutes, and while it can- 
not be claimed that the Australian deaf mutes re- 
ceive as advanced an education as their cousins 
in the United States, where the State wholly and 
most liberally supports such schools, it is general- 
ly admitted that our institutions are in advance 
ofthe majority ofthe British deaf mute establish- 
ments. Professor Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, founded at Washington an organ- 
ization, known as the Volta Buseau, for the col- 
lection and diffusion of information regarding 
deafmutes. This is of immense value to all work- 
ers in the cause. It has already published a great 
many valuable books relating to the deaf and 
dumb, and copies of nearly all have been present- 
ed to our own institution at Brighton. 

‘At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the majority of deaf mutes were in lunatic asy- 
lums, goals, and alms-houses. Speaking of them 
as a whole at the present time they are an indus- 
trious, law-abiding, and contented people. There 
are fewer failures from the deafand dumb institu- 
tions than from public schools. Noex deafmute 
pupil in South Australia has been prosecuted for 
a breach of the law, and I do not know ofasingle 
instance at the present time of an ex-pupil being 
out of work. Tens of thousands of those poor 
people, whose affliction at one time was said to be 
the most terrible in the catalogue of human woes, 
have been emancipated from the slavery of ig- 
norance and the misery of despair, and are now to 
be found in every civilized country in the world 
enjoying the same privilegs and blessings as the 
more favored brethren. Places of worship and 
institutes for the adult deaf similar to our ownin 
Wright-street have been erected in all large cities 
in the British Empire and the United States of 
America. An institute has recently been opened 
for them in Sydney, and Mr. E. J. D. Abraham 


MRS. ERNEST J]. D. ABRAHAM, 
Wife of the well-known Missionary to Deaf-Mutes. 


{the well-known English niissionary to the deaf 
and dumb) is at present raising funds for the 
erection of a deaf mute church and institute in 
Melbourne, ”? 


Adult Deaf and Dumb Mission.—The quarterly 
meeting of the commitee of the Adult Deaf and 
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The San Francisco Social Club. 


F. G. Strobel, 


I. Selig, 
Treasurer. 


Secretary. 


Unlike other large cities, particularly those of 
the East, San Francisco had no club for its many 
deaf citizens until recently’ True, there was a 
sort of an organization in connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, but it did 
not grant the freedom that they felt was essential 
to a true appreciation of the benefits derived from 
club life. Besides the membership, it appears, 
was gradually falling off owing to the excessive 
membership fee, room rent in the magnificent 
club building, etc. 

So in the face of all this, it was decided by a 
few of the more energetic deaf of the city to en- 
deavor to found a club somewhat modelled after 
the Y. M. C. A., but with less restrictions. In 
the earlier part of May of the present year the 
promoters, seven in number, met in the lobby of 
Hotel Romoa in the city. The result was the 
launching of the ‘‘San Francisco Social Club of 
Deaf-Mutes,’’ Officers were elected as follows: 
Edward W. Lobmeyer, President; Frederick W. 
Heckman, Vice President; Isadore Selig, Secre- 
tary; Fredrick G. Strobel, Treasurer, and George 
Bucking, Sergeant-at-Arms. All are former pu- 
pils of the California School. 

Mr. James H. Geary, of New York, and who has 
resided in San Francisco for some time past, was 
one of the leading spirits in the founding of the 
club. 


E. H. Lohmeyer, 
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OFFICERS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO SOCIAL CLUB OF DEAF-MUTES. 


F. W. Heckman, 
President. Vice-President. 

It was then decided to publicly install the new- 
ly elected officers. The great hall, known as 
Mission Opera Hall, was secured and appropriate- 
ly decorated. Invitations were sent out to a 
large number of people, including the San 
Francisco Press. In all over eighty deaf people 
responded. 

After the installation ceremonies were over a 
good many speeches were made by members of 
the club and prominent deaf people in the audi- 
ence, including M. Henri Mercier, the French 
deaf gentleman. Refreshments were served and 
the rest of the evening was passed in one of the 
most enjoyable socials it was the pleasure of the 
deaf of the city to attend in many years. 

The newspapers contained half-tone cuts of the 
officers together with articles bearing on the suc- 
cess of the meeting. 

It is understood that the full object of the or- 
ganization is for the moral, mental and fraternal 
improvement of those beceming members. From 
all accounts it appears that the new club will en- 
joy a successful future, and well deserves the 
hearty support of all concerned. 

At present the membership numbers seventeen 
or more and only gentlemen are eligible, though 
ladies can participate in socials, ete., given under 
the auspices of the club. 

WINFIELD S, RUNDE. 
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Dumb Mission and Parafield Home for Aged and 
infirm Deaf Mutes was held in the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute, Wright street, on August15. There 
were present:—Mr. C. H. Goode (President), in 
the chair, Mr. D. Nock (Vice-President), Mr. W. 
Taylor (hon, treasurer), Lady Brown, Mesdames 
Goode, Goldsmith, Simpson, Millikin, Taylor, 
Thomson, and Marsh, Revs. E. K. Miller and W. 
G. Marsh, Messrs. A. M. Smithson, P. T. Scott, 
A. C. W. Cox, A. G. H. Cox (manager of Para- 
field farm), E. Sales (missionary), ana S. Johnson, 
M. A. (hon. secretary). The Chairman, on behalf 
of the committee, welcomed the new members— 
Mr. and Mrs. A. M, Simpson—and Mrs. Thomson, 
a member who has been absent in England, was 
welcomed back. Satisfactory reports were received 
from the missionary and the manager of Parafield 
farm. The receipts from the sale of produce at 
Parafield had considerably increased; 23 heifers 
had been reared during the year, and the pigs had 
rapidly increased. The case of a consumptive 
deaf mute, who lately came from Ireland, and is 
at present in the Kalyra Home, Belair, was left to 
the President and hon. secretary, with power to 
act. The hon. secretary was instructed to take 
steps to have the name of Parafield Home altered 
to Angas Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf Mutes, 
in order to perpetuate the memory of Mr, J. H. 


Angas, who gave the whole of the Parafield 
property—280 acres—for the benefit of the deaf 
and dumb. The Rev. C. H. Goldsmith forward- 
ed per Mr. Nock his resignation as hon. chaplain, 
owing to advancing years. His resignation was. 
accepted with regret, and the secretary was in- 
structed to write and thank him for the many 
services he had rendered to: the mission from. its. 
inception. It was resolved to ask the Rev. J. 
Reed to accept the appointment. It was decided 
to hold the annual meeting in October. After the 
committee meeting a well attended social tea for 
the deaf mutes was held in Cotton Hall, In the 
evening a meeting took place in the church, 


The School for the deaf of Bremen celebrated its 
75th annivarsity on the 17th of May with an ela- 
borate program. 


At Dijon lately fire broke out in the basement 
of the deaf-mute institute at 5 o’clock in the 
morning. It started in the shops and spread to 
the refectory, burning all the furniture. After 
an hour’s work, assisted by neighbors, the fire 
was put out. 


Gallaudet College, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tis hardly worth while to record the 
fact that once more the doors of dear 
old Gallaudet have been thrown open 
to those who are seeking a higher 
and broader education. Ere this 
goes into print it will have been al- 
most two months since the dust was 
wiped off from our books, and. the 
search for knowledge resumed. | It is 
very. unlikely that the elder Gal- 
laudet ever dreamed ofthe immense 
good his effort would produce, and of 
the honor that future generations of 

the deaf would bestow upon him. This College 

is in itself a fitting monument to the man whose 
name it bears, and will be as a beacon light for 
those seeking enlightenment. 
Some much needed improvements were made 
during the summer, and now there is not quite 
so much danger from fire, for a new water main 
has been laid, and fire escapes placed on the old 
building and the Kendall School, Fire extin- 
guishers have also been distributed throughout 
allthe buildings. A new porch has been built to 
Professor Draper’s house, and some renovating 
done in and around Dr. Gallaudet’s dwelling, 
The number of students this year is somewhat 
smaller than that of last year, consequently, there 
is more elbow room, and some of the least desir- 
able rooms have been left vacated. In all there 
are not more than sixty students and about 
thirty ‘‘coeds.’’ Last’ year’s graduating class 
was about the largest that we have ever had, and 
its exodus has left quite avoid. By this I do not 
mean to infer that the college will consequently 
suffer. 
The first social event of the year came off on 
Friday evening, the third. It took the shape of 
an informal reception. New acquaintances were 
miade and old ones renewed. Certainly, ‘‘ Ping 
Pong’’ was there, and made quite a host of friends, 
especially among the ‘‘ aquatic tribe.’’ 
Miss Constance Draper, 1902 of Wellesley, is 
now making her home on the Green with her 
parents. She was offered a number of positions 
upon graduating, but declined them all, prefer- 
ring to remain at home fora while. Her brother, 
Mr. Ernest, is a Freshman at Amherst this fall 
and up to date is doing well.. He has already 
made a hit, for he was lately made a member of 
the Alpha Delta Pi Fraternity, and was elected 
captain of the Freshman tennis team. 
It is quite early to say whether Gallaudet will 
again be able to uphold her prestage on the grid- 
iron. Some of the most valuable men graduated 
last spring, and this year’s team will have to 
depend more on alertness and pluck than on 
brawn. We have some very promising candi- 
dates, and a few games will put the raw recruits 
in form. 
The first game of the season was played with 
Lafayette at Easton, Pa. The score could hardly 
have been otherwise owing to the short time the 
men had been in training. The opposing team 
was much heavier, and outweighed our men by 
twenty pounds to the individual. The final score 
was 23 to 0, but our men did their level best, and 
were only beaten by superior weight. 
The Reserves are somewhat strong this year, 
‘but were defeated in a game with the Y. M.C. A. 
on the eighth. The score was 16 to 0, On the 
following Friday, they lined up against Central 
High School and held them toa stand still. Two 
fifteen-minute halves were played and at the end 
our men came out victorious having made one 
touch-down, but failing to kick goal. 
The schedule for the first eleven is as follows: 
Oct. 8th—Gettysburg College, at Gettysburg, 
Pa. 

« g92nd—University of Maryland, at home. 

«« 95th—Franklin and Marshall, at Lancaster, 
Pa. 

Nov. 1st—St. Johns College, at home. 

‘« 8th—Georgetown University at Georgetown, 

Ha, i 
15th—Johns Hopkins, at Baltimore, Md. 


” 
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. ** gand—Steelton. Y. M. A. C., at Steelton, Pa. 
“« g7th—MtySt. Marty's, at Frederickburg, Md. 
The ;G. A. R. Encampment brought’a vast 
throng of visitors to the city, and a great-many 
of the students were showing friends around’ the 
Green during the week. Washington knows how 
to entertain, especially its defenders of old, and 
there were attractions and special features never 
to be forgotten. Something new and ‘very ap- 
propriate of the occasion was Paifi’s Pekin. A 
minature Pekin on canvass was placed in the lot 
just at the foot of the Monument, and seats were 
placed on the slope. making an exact out-door 
theatre. The exhibition of fire dancers, tight- 
rope walkers, acrobats, etc.. was followed by a 
grand attack of the Allied Forces upon the city. 
The assult was accompanied by fireworks of the 
grandest sort, and the fight appeared all but real, 
Some of the pieces were so brilliant that it seem- 
ed as if a huge arc Jamp was extended in the air. 

The parade was a grand affair, and it is 
estimated that fully 30,000 old soldiers passed in 
review. There were 10 recitations on that day 
and most of the students found a place whence 
they could see them marching along. 

Frequent reports received by the students show 
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WILLARD E. MARTIN, 
A Frosperous Deaf-Mute Farmer, of Vermont. 


that Coach Andre is progressing finely at the Ga. 
School of Technology. While coaching the foot- 
ball team he also finds time to persue his studies 
as a Civil Engineer. Most ofthe other members 
ofthe class of 1902 have received paying positions 
somewhere, or are persuing their studies in other 
institutions. 

On the third day of the tenth moon, present 
era, the reverend and exalted order, the Kappa 
Gamma Fraternity, held its first meeting of the 
year. Theconsideration of applications for mem- 
bership and the election of officers were in or- 
der. Following is the list of new officers: 

Grand Rajah.—G. O. Erickson,’o3. 

Kamoos.—F. J. Nessam, 'o4. 

Tahdheed.—H. D. Drake. 'o4. 

Mukhtr.—D. A. Cameron,’o4. 

Ibu-Phillakan.—E. Garrett, ’o5. 

Ibu-Ohmad.—W. H. Phelps, ’o5. 

Et-Tebreeze.—S. B. Foreman, 'o3. 

Eth: Thalibre —P. H. Erd,’o5. 

Abbah Tekoth.—F. A. Johnson,’o3. 

The various committees were also appointed. 
The following were admitted as members: Robert 
Hemstreet,’03; T. A. Lindstrom’o6; F, E. Mike- 
sell,o6; Bert Forse,’06; E. J. Hendricks,’04; and 
W. E. Marshall, ’oq. 

The O. W.L. S. has already had its Initiation 
and Banquet, and the following officere will rule 
supreme fora year: 

President.—Miss Fitzgerald, ’o3. 

Vice-President.—Miss Wiedenmeier, 'o4. 

Critic.—Miss Ritchie, ’o3. 

Secretary.—Miss Swift ,’05. 

Treasurer.—Miss Anderson, ’o6. 

Librarian.—Miss Goslin, ‘04 


Executive Commiuttee.—Miss Brooks, ‘03; Miss 
Hansen, ’o4, and Miss Morse, ’05. 

Just before the opening of school Mr. Ballard 
was run down by a heavy dray while crossing a 
street in Boston. . While no great injury was done, 
be was badly bruised on both legs, and has to 
use crutches for a while. : 

Two hurdles have lately been built in the lot 
in front of the gyninasium, and Miss Marion, the 
President’s daughter, is becoming an expert in 
the chase. 

The first number ofthe eleventh volume of 7he 
Buff and Blue will be-out about the twenty-fifth, 
The editors are striving with their utmost to pre- 
serve its high standard, and we hope they will be 
able to raiseit somewhat higher. In looking over 
the comments on the tenth volume it is very 
gratifying to learn how highly other colleges 
esteemis this magazine. : 

Those deserving sudden and unexpected pop- 
ularity will do well to consult the college cor- 
respondents of the Register and Journal. The 
wonderful ability of these ,, human advertisers'’ 
is past comparison, and they will exalt you to 
the most sublime heights free of charge. 

H. D. DRAKE, ’o4. 


Canada. 


Mrs. Jean Brown received a brief visit from her 
niece, Miss Maggie Esson, of Oil Springs, recent- 
ly, and showed hera small cabinet photograph of 
her cousin, Mr. Thomas Taggart, of East Orange, 
of your State, attired in a sailor suit. 

Your September number came to hand the other 
week and was well appreciated by those who saw 
it. Iam almost the only one in this section who 
had the pleasure of seeing that venerable and 
lamented Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., on the 
occasion of his first visit to the Ontario Institu- 
tion for the Deaf in Belleville, early in1874. He 
re-visited there in July following, to attend the 
American convention and baptized the first in- 
fant of the first married ex-pupils of that school, 
Mr. James McCoy of that city and his late compa- 
nion, the former being a grandfather now. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth McKenzie were in Port 
Huron, Mich., lately, and enjoyed the trolley ride 
through the city, proceeding to Sarnia, a town on 
this side through the tunnel under the river St. 
Clair, one and a half mile wide, a most wonderful 
and stupenduous engineering work. 

I received word from Mr, W. H. Gould, Jr.,a 
mute in London, lately, saying that twenty-five 
mutes visited the Western fair held there last 


“month. Asarule, ithas been a very attractive 


and favorite one for the mutes in Western Ontario 
for many years. 

While in Stratford, Ont., last summery, I came 
across some of the Ladies’ Home Journals. The 
July number, published in Philadelphia, Pa., 
contained an article composed by the clever blind 
deaf girl, Miss Helen Keller of Radcliff college, 
Boston, Mass., describing her own life with four 
illustrations. 

The citizens of Stratford are now building a 
$12,000 free library, a gift of Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie, of Pittsburg, Ohio. I wonder ifthat million- 
arie remembers the deaf any way. 

Mr. Alexander Swanson, of Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, taking up a big farm in Manitoba, Cana- 
da, according to a report in your paper, isa great 
surprise to us, indeed. lt was my good fortune 
to meet him personally two years ago at our 
convention in Belleville. 

A remarkable event occurred in Detroit, Mich., 
last month on the occasion of President Roose- 
velt’s visit there when he reviewed the military 
parade, in which the British soldiers from this side 
took part. It was the first time a President ever 
honored them on the American soil. Ofcourse it 
was witnessed by a large number of mutes resid- 
ing there with a sprinkling of thé Canadian ones. 

Letter-writing seems to be the rage at the On- 
tario Institution for the Deaf in Belleville, espe- 
cially among the advanced pupils, as Miss Mary 
Showers of this place received four letters one 
night last week from her old school-mates, to say 
nothing of others singly at different times, an- 
nouncing their promotion to their higher clas- 
ses. Letters of this kind are always sources of 
much entertainment and great usefulness. 


From Che Croy Letter Box. 


HE status of Helen Keller has for 
some time been the subject of press 
comment. Not long ago, she paid 
her respects to the President at the 
White House. After that, Samuel 
Clemens received her as guest at his 
country seat and entertained her 
with humorous stories in his char- 
acteristic vein. He is her great ad- 
mirer and has written a piece about 
her in his book entitled ‘‘ Following 
the Equator,’’ which is inserted in 

this column for the benefit of those who have not 

read it. 


Helen Keller has been dumb, stone deaf, and 

stone blind, ever since she was alittle baby a 
yeat-a-half old;and now at 16 years ofage this 
tmiraculous creature, this wonder or all the ages, 
passes the Harvard University Examination in 
Latin, German, French history, Belle lettres, and 
such things, and does it brilliantly, too, not ina 
commonplace fashion. She doesn’t know mere- 
ly things, she is splendidly familiar with the 
meanings of them. 
When she writes an essay on a Shakesperian char- 
acter, her English is fine and strong, her grasp of 
the subject is the rrasp of one who knows and her 
page is electric with light. Has Miss Sullivan 
taught her by the methods of Indiaand the Ameri- 
ean public school? No, oh, no; for then she 
would be deaferand dumber and blinder than she 
was before. 


The same author, better known as ‘‘ Mark 
Twain,’’ wrote the following on ‘‘some evils of 
over-education:”’ 


‘Suppose we applied no more ingenuity tothe 
instruction of deaf and dumb and blind children 
than we sometimes apply in our American public 
schools to the instruction of children who are in 
possession of all their faculties? The result 
would be that the deaf and dumb and blind would 
acquire nothing. They would live and die as 
ignorant as bricks and stones. The teachers ex- 
actly measure the child’s capacity, to begin 
with ; and from thence onward the tasks impos- 
ed are nicely gauged to the gradual development 
ofthat capacity; the tasks keep pace with the 
steps of the child’s progress, they don’t jump 
miles and leagues ahead of it by irrational ca- 
price and land in vacancy—according to the aver- 
age public school plan. 


The above is well spoken, true in every sense 
of the word. 

Charles N. Skinner, Stafe Superintendent of 
the Departments of Public Instruction of the 
State of New York, says the following in regard 
to a well known tendency to overerowd courses 
of study in public schools : 


“Our children are hurrying too fast from one 
grade to another ; from one subject to another 
without mastering the successive steps by which 
they expect torise. There is danger of our be- 
coming a nation of poor spellers, readers and 
writers, We are not teaching our pupils thorough- 
ness. They rush through their terms and often 
graduate too young ; more often carelessly, if we 
can really say they are educated at all.”’ 


Some time 4&go, in Troy, G. G. Dyer, a blind 
man gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Education of the 
Blind.’” Among the things he said, he believed 
that ‘‘Itis the mind that sees, not the eye,’’ 
which is true. How about a deaf-mute? It is 
his mind that hears, not the ear? In her article 
in the February number of this paper, a certain 
bright lady correspondent, just out of college, 
says: 


“Though hearing and seeing be the direct 
senses of the soul, we ought not, however, 
thence to conclude that a man born deaf and 
blind must be an idiot, as some have pretended. 
The soul sees and hears by all the sense.” 


I take an exception to the above statement. 
‘‘A man born deaf and blind’ must be called an 
idiot if his soul is enveloped with veils of 
ignorance and. animal tendencies, but if 
these veils were dissolved away by the light of 
knowledge which reveals his soulin its glory, he 
would not be a fool. The enlightened mind is 
the greatest instrument of the soul. The senses 
are the vibrations of the soul. ‘‘ Vibration is 
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Typical Children of Deaf Parents. 
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Mrs. R. B. Lloyd and her two children, George and 
Catherine. George. who is only fifteen, attends the 
Trenton High School, being one of the youngest mem- 
bers. Catherine is attending the Hamilton School, of 
which her aunt is the principal. She is nine years old. 
Their papa is a well known Educator of the deaf. 


the one law of life.’ Why is it that we always 
obey intuitions? Are they messengers of the 
Invisible Power through our senses? It is a de- 
monstrable fact that vou must ‘‘ know thyself 
and all power is thine.’’ 

The existence of the soul is dependent upcn 
the possession of all the moral, physical and in- 
tellectual faculties. I don't know what the soul 
is like, but think it is a system of waves, con- 
nected with the executive mind. If you reada 
book by the sense of seeing, or feel the raised let- 
ters by the touch of your finger, the wave of vis- 
ion, or that of feeling, conveys the message of 
knowledge into your mind which is directing 
life in both material and spiritual ways. 

When you die, your soul flies out of vour ear- 
thly body. If you are devoid of a// the senses 
is your soula nothingness? Ithink so. Ifa 
blind man has but ome sense of sight, he is fortun- 
ate enough to possess the other remaining senses 


which make up for his deficiency, in maintaining 


his existence, but suppose he lacks the other sen- 
ses fogether, he must drop like a log, I believe. 

If your mind be vacant or becomes a blank, 
your life is halfempty. Itis generally believed 
that the insane whose minds are wrecked beyond 
repair lose their souls. 

Sight is the most useful of the five senses man 
possesses and reveals to him the beauties of God’s 
creation. It is acknowledged to be the most re- 
fining element of civilized life. A deaf-mute, 
despite his loss of hearing, who possesses the 
powers of perception is more fortunate than a 
person who is afflicted with blindness or any- 
other infirmity. If he is educated, he has an en- 
lightened soul. 

To describe the essence of the soul, I can do 
no better than quote the following lines : 


““When your soul reaches the silence, there 
begins to be revealed, not to it but within it an 
overwhelming reality before which the soul is 
dumb. The soul asks not who or what this is. 
It need not, The impress conveys all this infor- 
mation, not in words, not in thought even, but in 
essence, in a gentle vibration far too fine to com- 
pare with the vibrations of thought, sound, sight 
or physical perception.” 

C. A. BoxLey. 
Troy, N, Y: 


All the Spanish Institutions for the deaf havea 
special department for the instriction of the 
blind. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


E lepe fall opening ‘meeting of thé Guild cc- 

curred on Thursday, October 4th, with a fir 
attendance. The usual important business of in 
opening meeting was transacted. 

On motion of a member it was decided that the 
annual election of officers take place in October, 
as the New York Board of Charities prints it’s 
new annual charities directory the end of the 
year. Also the Brooklyn Eagle. Both desire 
the Guild’s name, and the names of the officers. 

Formerly, when the election occurred in Decem- 
ber, the names of the retiring officers were given 
instead of the new. 

On motion of Mr. Wm. Gilbert, it was agreed 
to have suitable resolutions of regret on the death 
of our illustrious Dr. Gallaudet drawn up and 
sent to his be reaved family. 

On the evening of Thursday, September 25th, 
Mr. E. A. Hodgson lectured before the Guild on 
the life and death of the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet 
Owing to the inclemency of the weather, only 
about fifty were present. 

Some months ago we had occasion to mention 
through the SriL—enr WORKER the doings of an 
anonymous letter writer of Brooklyn. This 
crank has lately exhibited a spirit of activity, or 
else a new one has sprung into existence. 

As in the previous instance we mentioned, 
this crank tried to part an engaged couple by 
sending the young lady a letter in cleverly dis- 
guised hand writing, informing her that her in- 
tended husband is a very bad and fast man. 

This of a young man who, in the past, by 
honest toil and the sweat of his brow, has ac- 
cumulated a competency whereby he can provide 
his intended wife with a nicely furnished and 
comfortable home. Does not this fact alone 
speak in the young man's favor ? 

Why this party should waste his postage and 
paper needlessly we do not understand, as not a 
particle of harm is done by his ridiculous mis- 
sives, 

It is not worth the trouble or expense of hav- 
ing this cowardly scoundrel sleuthed out and 
dealt with according to the law, as not a speck of 
manhood can: linger in the character of the 
degenerate. Perhaps some day when this crank 
lies suffering on his death bed, a pang of remorse 
may trouble his guilty conscience for the mis- 
chief he tried to make. 

Leo. GREIS. 


A Most Beautiful and Lasting 
Tribute. 


HE sincere sorrow manifested by the deaf of 
the entire country over the demise of Tho- 
mas Gallaudet, D.D., isa most beautiful and last- 
ing tribute to the worth of a man whose whole 
life was devoted to their interest. Hewas their 
friend benefactor, and teacher, one whostood by 
them in their hour of need, and now that he has 
gone to another and better world they will miss 
him ever so much. Others who are kind and 
good will doubtless take up the work dropped by 
Dr. Gallaudet and carry it forward with success, 
but not one of them will ever succeed in gaining 
and keeping the confidence, love and esteem of , 
the deaf held by their departed friend. 

Dr. Gallaudet's life was a noble one unselfish- 
ly devoted to the advancement of humanity, 
and his death is deeply deplored,not only by the 
deaf but by hosts of people who are blessed with 
all their senses. In him the deaf have lost one 
upon whom they always relied; whose counsel, 
advice and help in adversity they never asked in 
vain. Well may we mourn his loss for his like 
we shall never see again. Farewell, good and 
faithful friend! We shall never again meet thee 
on earth but many we so live that when our time 
comes to pass away may we meet thee in heaven. 

Farewell! farewell! 

GEORGE L. REYNOLDS. 


Candidates for principalships of German schools 
for the deaf are subjected to a rigid examination 
by the German ministry of Education. This 
year’s examination will be held the Bertain on 
September 23rd. 
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Pennsylvania. 


HE HOME FUND of our State. Society 

| coutinues to be a live topic among the deaf 

in different parts of the State. Though 

the great Coal Strike is the greater topic 

and one which threatens to trouble many families 

unless relief comes soon, they are trying to do all 
they can for this worthy object. 

In Philadelphia, the Local Branch reorganized 
on the 30th of September, at All Souls’ Hall, 
kindly loaned for the purpose by the Rector of 
the Church. Although the meeting was arrang- 
ed at short notice, the attendance was quite good, 
proving that many take an interest in the good 
work of the Society. Mr. Thomas Breen presid- 
ed. Other business finished, the annual election 
of officers took place and resulted in the re-elec- 
tion of Mr. Thomas Breen and Mrs. Lucy M. 
Sanders as Chairman and Secretary respectively, 
and the election of Mr. William McKinney as 
Treasurer. It was a spirited but harmonious 
meeting. Among other business transacted was 
the appointment of two Ways and Means com- 
mittees to raise money for the Home. One will 
work at Mt. Airy and the other in thecity. 

The Clerc Literary Association is also on 
deck with schemes for raising money to furnish 
the hall of the Home. As a start, it will give a 
literary entertainment at All Souls’ Parish Hall 
on Thursday evening, October 30th. 

It is noteworthy to mention here that quite 
recently the young daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Partington, of Chester, gave a lawn social 
for the benefit of the Home and raised over 
twenty dollars thereby. So successful an affair 
ought to inspire others to follow the example of 
these fair Chesterians. 

The little colony of deaf of Johnstown, Pa., 
under the energetic leadership of Mr. Roland M. 
Barker, also promise to renew their labors for the 
Home, They did very creditably last year. At 
one of their lawn eutertainments they raised the 
snug sum of One Hundred and Thirteen Dollars 
($113.00). Their Local Branch, though one of 
the youngest, is yet one of the strongest. 

We have no doubt that the Pittsburg Local 
Branch will also make a good showing again. 

It is pretty certain that the coal strike will de- 
lay the opening ofthe Home. It was intended to 
open it before the rst of November. A new heat- 
ing plant is being installed at a cost of $841.00. 
The furnishing of the rooms has begun and is 
progressing, some money being available for it. 
An experienced Matron has been engaged. 

Ever since the excursion to Doylestown, on 
August 22nd, Prof. F. W. Booth has been confin- 
ed to bed by serious illness. At this time his 
condition is still grave, but we hope for his early 
testoration to health. Mr. Booth is the Treasurer 
of the Board of Trustees of the Home and takes a 
deep and active interest in it. 


‘The Gallaudet Club, of Philadelphia, is a social 
-club not competing with any other organization 
-of the deaf in the City of Brotherly Love. It is 
yet very young and has not achived anything of 
importance. It has excellent aims, howerer; and 
if it is as successful as its promoters hope it to be, 
it will surely make a favorable impression upon 
the public by and by. 

‘he Club has arranged fora benefit performance 
at the Walnut Street Theatre on Friday evening, 
October 24th. . The play will be Foxy Grandpa. 
A good deal of pantomime is used by the players 
so that the deaf can easily understand the play. 
An enjoyable evening is anticipated. The club 
held its last meeting at the home of Mr. H. E. 
Stevens, in Merchantville, N. J., on the evening 
of September the zoth. Every meniber was pre- 
sent. After finishing its business, the host treat- 
ed his guests to an excellent collation and all 
had a good time. On December roth, next, the 
Club will give its first banquet. 


Little Edna B. Purvis, the bright and winsome 
deaf daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James M. Purvis, 
is a charming childindeed. She hasjust reached 
her sixth year, but she uses the sign- language so 
cutely and intelligently as to suprise every one. 
She was admitted as a pupil in the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb this Fall. 
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It is soseldom that the Deaf of New Jersey raise 
a voice in the public press—the deaf press, we 
mean, or bestir themselves for some good object, 
that one is apt to think the little State is far be- 
hind others in its educated deaf. This however 
is not true. One of Pennsylvania’s brightest and 
foremost deaf is from New Jersey and the paternal 
home is’still there and receives visits from him. 
The same may be said of a lady who has long 
been an efficient teacher at the Mt. Airy School. 
The other evening the writer was visited by a 
deaf man who was educated at the New Jersey 
School,and he certainly impressed us as being a 
very bright man. He is a printer and has his 
own office. Morever, he seems to have the pluck 
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In THE Pocono MOUNTAINS, PENNSYLVANIA. 


and grit of a man who is bound to succeed. 
There are also in Philadelphia*at least two pro- 
ficient compositors who hail from New Jersey. 
Perhaps New York is also harboring some of the 
little State’s brightestdeaf. Ofcourse there are 
some left in the larger cities in the northern part 
of the State, like Jersey City, Newark, Paterson, 
and so forth. Unfortunately, we may say, the 
State is so narrow that a good many of its intel- 
ligent and progressive deaf are lured into the 
neighborning States. 

It seems incredible that an employer should be 
so unreasonable as to compel an employee to work 
on Sunday against his wish, and yet that has been 
our own experience quite recently. However, 
rather than do it we relinquished a lucrative 
position. We are well aware that, under certain 
conditions, certain kinds of work are necessary 
on Sunday ; but, in our case it was different and 
would only have aided industrial competition. 
We did not feel justified in breaking our Sabbath 
engagements then, and, besides, we are opposed 
to this kind of Sabbath desecration. 

Jas. S. REIDER. 


TWO BOYS HAVE A SCHEME, 


Planning in a Unique Way to Get to the World’s 
Fair of 1904 at St, Louis. 


World’s Fair, St. Louis, Oct. 20—Forrest and 
Stephen Roddy of Centralia, Mo., have put into 
execution a plan by which they expect to get to 
the World’s Fair of 1904 at St.Louis without ex- 
pense to their parents. They will be drawnina 
cart by two two-year old cattle. 

Vacation was a problem with Mr. Roddy as with 
all fathers; much more of a problem—than it 
was with the boys. What would be done with 
the boys after school was puzzling Mr. Roddy. 
He wanted to keep the boys employed and off the 
streets. The devil lurks on the streets of towns, 


small and big, looking for bovs. The purchase 
of the calves was a solution. They skirmished 
through the country and found two of the same 
size that matched. For one, five dollars was paid 
and for the other six dollars. *:The boys will kill 
the calves, ’’ declared some of Mr. Roddy’s friends, 
as they ridiculed his venture. But the boys did 
nothing of the kind. They soon had the animals 
well trained to harness, working finely. Feeding 
and caring for them was sufficient employment to 
keep the youngsters out of mischief, 

The Centralia Fair Association gave the cart, 
its owners and drivers free admission provided 
they would drive around the showring. The 
famous cattle herds of central Missouri did not 
attract more attention. The second day of the 
Fair a wealthy farmer offered one hundred dollars 
for the team of calves of his boy, but the Cen- 
tralia youths, though sorely tempted, refused to 
sell. 

The young men will raise them, get an old- 
time outfit and drive to St. Louis and through 
the city to the Exposition. They hope tosell the 
team there for enough money to pay their ex- 
penses at the Exposition. Stephen Roddy is thir- 
teen years of age; his brother Forrest, ten years. 

The boys are now in school, much better for 
their summer experience than had they spent the 
vacation on the streets. 


Deaf - Mute Artist Joins Ma- 
jority. 

Mrs. Eleanor M. Patten died Sunday afternoon 
July 13th, at 2 0’clock at her residence, No. 631 
West Thirty - sixth street, Los Angeles. She 
was a deaf mute of unusual attainments,and brilli- 
ancy known and beloved by nearly all the deaf,and 
deaf-mute people of Southern California, and in 
nearly every part of the country. She was born 
in Seneca, Ill., her parents being highly respect- 
ed people ofthat locality. Shesecured her educa- 
tion at the famons school for the deaf at Jackson- 
ville, Ill., under the well known Dr. Gillett, by 
whom she was adopted asadaughter. Although 
born deaf, she became very proficient in spoken 
language and in lip-reading. As an artist her 
abilities were of the first order and for years she 
was art instructor of that institution. Her zeal 
on behalf of her less fortonate deaf-mute friends 
in Chicago led her to originate and organize mis- 
sion work among them, and religious services 
have for thirteen years been held for them regu- 
larly. There are now two ordained pastors, both 
deaf-mutes, working there, in the field that she 
started. Heramiability of disposition and bright- 
ness of intellect made her greatly beloved and 
respected, especially among the deaf people of Los 
Angeles city and county. She has occasionally 
practiced her art while here, and many beautiful 
transcripts from nature of Los Angeles and Pas- 
adena scenery, are to be seen at her residence and 
in the homes of some of our first families here, 
Her health, which had been precarious for years, 
gave way some months since and she has suffered 
very keenly. Thedeaf people have been untiring 
in their manifestations of sympathy and respect 
and will greatly miss her presence. The most 
noteworthly achievement of Mrs. Patten here was 
the reconciliation of the opposing factions of the 
deaf mutes in this city, whose qufarrel 7he 7imes 
described last year. The funeral services will be 
held at the University Methodist Episcopal 
Church on Jefferson street on Wednesday at 2 
P..M., when most of the deaf friends and others 
from all parts of the State intend to be present to 
testify their regard for their departed friend. 
Rev. Mr. Inwood of Boyle Heights Methodist 
Episcopal Church will conduct. The address 
will be interpreted to the deaf in their sign-lan- 
guage and some hymns will be recited 1n the same 
manner. 

Le Messager Abbe de 1'’Epee is now printing as 
a serial the adventures of four brothers of St. 


’ Gabriel who went out to Abyssinia,and met with 


many terrifying adventures. 


The Austrian teachers of the deaf held a conven- 
tion at the royal institution for the deaf in Vienna, 
on tlre 20th of April, for the purpose of effecting 
anorgauization. Over 225 teachers were in at- 
tendance. : 
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Don’t expect to have health for nothing. 
Nothing in this world worth anything can be had 
for nothing. Health is the prize of a constant 
struggle. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans placed phys- 
ical culture far above mental culture, and in the 
military exercises, pentathlon, Olymphic games 
and festivities, they developed a strength which 
soon placed them as leading powers of the world. 

They were not only strong in body, but strong 
in mind as well, and today their literature stands 
unequaled and imperishable. 

Health is the most precious of earthly posses- 
sions. He who hasit haseverything; he who has 
it not has nothing. 

The world is full of sickness, misery and de- 
formity. Were the, inhabitants of the United 
States to go about nude for a day, we -would be 
shocked at the weakness and deformity of these 
bodies of ours, which God intended should be 
strong and beautiful. 

We are indebted largely to the school-room 
for abnormal conditions of the body, such as round 
and uneven shoulders, projecting head, protrud- 
ing abdomen, curviture ofthe spine, pigeon chest 
and other faulty positions and conditions. 

Sitting in a faulty position five or six hours 
daily would wreck the constitution of an adult. 

How then, may achild escape? What does 
it profitone to be crammed full of knowledge, 
and have a sickly impaired constitution? The 
children are not to blame for this condition of 
affairs, as it is their nature to play and be active. 

In our cities, where a small plot of ground ad- 
joins the school, one generally observes the ter- 
tible sign, ‘‘Keep off the Grass.’’ Can the child 


play and tumble on the flagstones? It would be 
well in every village, city and town, if a large 
plot of ground were set apart for the cnildren to 
to play on, and go through gymnastic exercises. 

Play is absolutely necessary to a child’s exist- 
ence. Playgrounds and play are the best school 
we have, as they teach that health is the grand- 
est wealth that can be bestowed. 

You say we have football, etc., in the public 
school, high school and college. ‘This is true, we 
have in some of these institutions, but the strong- 
est are picked for the team, while the weaker, 
who need exercise the most, are neglected. 

Besides, football has developed into such a 
science that, in some ofour large coileges it takes 
a great many coaches weeks and months to teach 
these eleven men all the fine points of the game. 

Baseball is much like football. It requires only 
a few men fo play the game and the best are 
pickei. Even if all the boys were to play these 
games, what about the girls? Dothey not need 
exercise ? 

A gymnasium should be connected with every 
public school, and the pupils required to take 
systematic body building exercises. Every public 
school has a dozen or more teachers for mind 
culture. Should it not have at least one for phys- 
ical culture? Evenif every city had a physical 
director for the public school system, it would be 
better than the existing condition of affairs. 

We admit that in schools where they have no 
gymnasium, some of the teachers give their 
scholars calisthenic exercises beside their seats. 

While this is better than none, it is not the 
best, and the best is what is demanded for the 
children in our schools at the present time. 
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‘‘OCEAN WAVES” 


“There is society where none intrude 


By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


Lancaster, Pa. 


There was a large and select party gathcicd at 
the cozy little home of Mr, and Mrs. J. C. Myers 
on the 19th of September, the occasion being the 
33rd birthday anniversary of Mr. A.S. Nicely. 
Being a happy-go-lucky young bachelor Mr. Nicely 
used the home of his school chum John Myers in 
which to give a fine dinner in honor of the eveut. 
Eighteen covers were laid and an elegant dinner 
was served. Those who received invitations were: 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Albright, Mr. and Mrs, Pur- 
vis, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Myers, Mr. Shenk, Miss 
Marhan, Miss Gertrude Downey, Mrs. Margaret 
White, John Browosky, Miss Lou H. Little and 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Heyman, of New York. Thetwo 
latter, however, were already booked fora tri}; to 
South Carolina and could not come. Mr. Chas. 
Waterhouse, a great chum of Mr. Nicely’s, came 
all the way from the ‘' City of Brotherly Love"’ to 
do honor to the day and received a welcome tht 
His Royal Highness himself might have envied. 

There is a mute living near Lancaster who has 
a great talent for inventing various little things 
that are of use in a mechanical way. Although 
he never has been to any school, nor been tauy iit 
even to write his own name, he can converse very 
easily in the sign-language and is possessed of 
good sense. His name is Joel Beiler and he owns 
a finely equipped work-shop adjoining his farm 
house where he turns out many really good jobs. 

Miss Downey and Mrs. W. A. Albright attended 
the performance ‘‘ Between Two Flags, "’ at Ful- 
ton Opera House, the other day and enjoyed it very 
much. Many people wonder how the deaf can en- 
joy a play when unable to follow the different 
acts, but Miss Downey says before she attends 
any play (if itis a possible thing) she secures 
and reads the story to be acted and can then fol- 
low very readily from one scene to another. 

Timothy Purvis, who, by the way, was, one of 
Prof. J. P. Walker’s old pupils, owns a fine farm 
near Lancaster. It is situated on an elevation 
just near the picturesque Conestoga river and is 
a lovely place. Although a cigar maker by trace, 
Mr. Purvis has bloomed out asa first class farnier 
and knows a good thing in the farming line wi cn 
he sees it. 

Rev. F. C. Smileau held services for his Lan- 
caster congregation on Sunday, October 12th, both 
morning and afternoon. These services are ]ield 
either in the Parish House connected with St. 
James’ Church, or in the church itself, and are 
usually very well attended. Mr. Smileau spoke 
at some length on the coal situation-and seemed 
much concerned over the probable suffering wl] ich 
the strike might bring upon the poor throug]:. ut 
the country. 

A certain lady, who was present at Rev. Suiie- 
laus'’ service, on being asked if she would be 
present at his November services, replied that -he 
would not promise as she was afraid she we uid 
have to spend the winter in bed to keep from: 
freezing unless coal soon turned up. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Albright gave an elegent 
supper on Saturday night in honor of Mr. Al- 
brights’ birthday. Miss Gertrude Downey v as. 
Master of Ceremonies and a fine time was) <4, 
although the inclement weather kept many of ‘he 
out-of-town guests away. The dining-room \ as 
beautifully decorated with palms and other fol:: ge 
plants while the table was graced with long-st: m- 
med carantions. The menu consisted of cals, 
ice-cream, salads, ham, tongue, fruits, iced ta, 
lemonade, coffee, olives, pickles and sandy ch: 
wafers, 

Mr. John C. Myers, who isa moulder, met ¥ ‘tn 
what might have proved a very serious accic: nt 
on Monday. While pouring the molten iron s: me 
of the red-hot stuff flew into his left eye burn sug 
it severely, but fortunately the burn was out: de 
the ball of the eve, otherwise he might have icst 
his sight. As it was, he suffered severely «nd 
was obliged to lay off for repairs. 

Mr. Alph. S. Nicely, who has been serious], iI 
for some days past, is, we are glad to say, now «yn 
the convalescent list and we hope willere lon: be 
out again. By the way, he is a first rate elec: ri- 
cian and his friends are looking forward to ‘he 
time when he will open a shop of his own cnd 
then be his own boss. 

GERTRUDE M. DownEy. 
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THE deaf of a number of the 
In states have already undercon- 
Memoriam. sideration plans for perpetuat- 

ing in some substantial way, 

the memory of Dr. Thomas Gallaudet. Our own 
state has been among the first to crystallize ac- 
tion looking toward this end. A memorial win- 
dow is proposed and St. Andrew’s Church at 
Lambertville has been decided upon as the site. 
There could be nothing more beautiful for the 
purpose, the expense entailed will be comparative- 
ly trivial and owing tothe fact that Mrs. Her- 
bert Stanley Smith, the wife of the rector of St. 
Andrews, is a daughter of Dr. Gallaudet. there 
could be no more fitting place forit. Mrs. Smith 
has accepted the treasurership of the fund and if 
the deaf of our state will contribute the mere 
matter of twenty-five cents each for the purpose 
{and the majority will want to contribute many 
times more than this) we will soon be the posses- 
sor of a memorial that will be, as well, an eloquent 
testimonial to the gratitude of the people that he 


served so long. 
—— 


THERE is no study more in- 

The Opening of vigorating to both mind and 

the Chestnut-Burr. body than that of nature, 

none certainly that appeals 

to our children with half the eloquence that it 

does; and especially is this the case when the 

lesson is taken in the guise of some such thing 

as a trip to the Zoo, a skating carnival or a visit 
to the fair. 

As the job of white-washing became, in the 
hands of Tom Sawyer, a delightful recreation, so 
the grammar, the arithmetic, the acquaintance 
with God’s handiwork that our little ones gets 
at such a time, come as an an unmixed pleasure. 
Our last period of Nature Study was on Friday, 
the roth inst., when all except the wee ones went 
chestnutting. Mr. Sharp had discovered on one 
of his rambles, a wood, where the toothsome nut 
abounded, and a hint of the fact to the superinten- 
dent and the suggestion that the afternoon was a 
most beautiful one, settled the matter. 

The merry party started immediately after din- 
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ner, and an hour’s walk brought them to the 
scene of operations. A dozen little forms slid in 
among the foliage of the spreading trees, there 
was a rain of clubs and the munching began. 
Complete happiness reigned supreme for an hour, 
during which all had a feast of the little brown- 
skinned delicacy, and the walk home in the 
bright October ozone completed a lesson that all 
will remember. We say lesson advisedly, for 
with it all were a thousand and one things learn- 
ed in language, botany, geology, and natural 
history that made the jaunt yet even more of, 
profit than of pleasure. 


= 


You may lead a child to 
the Pierian Spring but it 
is frequently hard to 
make it drink, and so 
compulsory education is, at best, but a sorry 
thing. ‘The only way to make the school a bene- 
fit is to educate the child up to the desire for an 
education. It is then easy to put on the super- 
structure. Modern laws, compelling attendance 
at school have all been largely failures and the 
laws in our state appear to be signally weak and 
ineffective. 

It has been discoved, upon a careful scrutiny 
of them, that, in thefirst place, a child over twelve 
years of age cannot be compelled to attend school 
even though not working. 

The law provides that after the age oftwelve he 
cannot be employed unless he has attended school 
the required time and also that he can be arrested 
if a truant or is loitering upon the street, but the 
parent may allow him to stay at home with im- 
punity. The law ought to say distinctly that, 
when not at work, the child must be in school, 
up to the age of fifteen, and it should hold the 
parent liable to prosecution if the child is not in 
school. 

The Provision in Section 149, regarding the 
employment of children under the age of fifteen 
would also seem to be very inadequate. It con- 
tains no penalty for violation of the section, and 
does not even provide any method of inspection 
by the school authorities to see whether the law 
is complied with or not. 

In the first section the wording makes it neces- 
sary for the Board of Education to prove that the 
bodily or mental condition of the child is such as 
to admit his attendance at school and that he is 
not being taught ina private school or at homie, 
instead of putting upon the parent the necessity 
of showing grounds for not sending the cnild to 
school. 

In the next section (148) the use of the word 
“‘misdemeanor’’ makes it necessary for the charge 
to be carried before the grand jury for trial. 

The intention of Section 152 probably is that 
every child between the ages of seven and fifteen 
shall be in school when not at work, but it does 
not say so, and, while it provides for the arrest 
of children that are absent from school and away 
from home or whose parents confess inability to 
control them, it fails to provide for the arrest of a 
child between the ages of twelve and fifteen who 
remains at home with the parents’ consent or 
because of his indifference, 

There ought to be some place other than the 
work-house or the State Industrial Schools, to 
which incorrigible truants can be committed, for, 
while it is probably true that every juvenile thief 
is or has been a truant, it is not true that every 
truant is a thief, and there ought to be one or more 
parental schools where the population shall not be 
distinctly a criminal population and to which 
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truants may be sent by the smaller communities 
that cannot maintain parental school of their own. 
In many cases the truant is such because of his 
bad home or the lack of anything that can proper- 
ly be called a home, and he can be reformed only 
by being placed under new environments, that 
shall aid the school influence, not counteract it. 


“Surely,’’ as Mr. Maxson says in his recent 
able reference to the matter, ‘‘there is need for a 


careful and earnest campaign on the part both of 
the school men and of all who are interested in 
child saving to secure the enactment of a com- 
pulsory education law that shall be at the same 
time comprehensive, clear, and capable of effec- 
tive enforcement. ’’ 


THE foot-ball season is here 
with its usual crop of broken 
spines and other lesions, 
Needless to say that we 
have, as in preceding seasons, excluded it from 
our grounds. We love athletics, and it is al- 
most impossible to get them too rough for us, 
but the murderous savagery of the foot-ball field 
is quite too much, and we relegate it to those who, 
with months hardening, are prepared for a 
“bruising contest.’’ We havea fine gymnasium, 
a basket-ball court, a baseball field, boxing 
gloves, tennis, ping-pong, every thing in reason, 
but no foot ball. 

If any testimony were needed to condemn the 
game, that of ‘‘ Young Corbett,’’ a gentleman 
who has been somewhat prominently before the 
public of late, and one who has never been accus- 
ed or being effeminate or afraid to take a few hard 
knocks, would seem conclusive. He says: 


Expert 
Testimony. 


I note with feelings of the deepest regret that 
a17-year-old boy named Charles Graham had his 
spine dislocated in a foot-ball game at Hartford 
a few days ago. Hartford, you will remember, 
is the spot where Mr. McGovern, of Brooklyn, 
and myself met in what the Law and Order Lea- 
gue was pleased to designate a ‘‘ brutal prize 
fight."’ The only serious result of that encounter 
was the temporary dislocation of Mr. McGovern’s 
self-esteem. 

Iam very anxious to get an expression of opin- 
ion from the Law and Order League on the ter- 
rible injury to the young foot-ball player. That 
estimable organization has not as yet taken any 
action to prevent in future such terrible occur- 
rences as that. The Law and Order League, be- 
ing composed of sincere, fearless gentlemen, will 
unquestionably ask the Connecticut authorities 
to move against foot-ball and thus prevent the 
killing of any more 17-year-old boys. 

Aside from the law and order question, however, 
why should parents permit their children to en- 
gage in so murderous a gameas foot-ball? Strong 
and vigorous as I am, I would no sooner venture 
into a game of foot-ball than I would tackle a 
a grizzly bear with no weapons but my hands. 
We are told that fooi-ball instills self-reliance 
and courage into young men. Possibly, but for 
every ounce of courage that is gained there is a 
furniture van full of broken bones. I hold parents 
responsible for the destruction of youth on the 
foot-ball field. Now, why not teach the youth of 
the land the harmless and invigorating science 
ofboxing? Health, self-reliance and courage can 
all be secured in that sport with very little danger 
of serious injury. 

We as a nation are going too far in the matter 
ofstrenuous athletics, and the movement should 
be checked. If young men must have the excite- 
ment of combat, let them put on soft gloves and 
box according to the humane Queensberry rules. 
This fighting with bare fists on an open field and 
using the feet, knees, head and elbows in attack is 
simply barbarous and reminds one of the brutal 
sports of ancient Rome. As one who likes fair 
play and honest sport, I desire to enter a pro- 
test against the dangerous character and brutaliz- 
ing trend of modern sport. 


Correct you are Mr. Corbett. Even the some- 
what strenuous art of which you are an exponent 
is child’s play compared to the spine-wrenching, 
eye-destroying, bone-breaking, heart-enlarging, 


varicose-vein-making, appendicitis and _per- 
itonitis inducing pastime they call foot-ball. 
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Ofall our beautiful birds, but the sparrows are 
deft. 


The little maple planted last Arbor Day is grow- 
ing likean ‘‘ill weed.”’ 


James Lawton is never so happy as when he is 
‘the acting assistant gardiner. 


The parents of George and Sadie Penrose were 
among the visitors during Fair week. 


A fire just to the eastward of us caused us 
little excitement on the afternoon of the 16th. 


Mr. Miller, Mr. Sharp and Master Breese are 
proficient climbers when there are chestnuts in 
sight. 


We have reached the one hundred and thirty 
amark and almost every available inch of space 
is occupied. 


The big boys who left us at the end of last term, 
have neatly every one found remunerative em- 
ploynient. 


Mr. Henry J. Haight made a very brief call at 
the school early this month. He wason his way 
to Philadelphia. 


Among the new pupils there is nearly always 
some homesickness. This fall there is almost ab- 
solutely none. 


Teatche Elzinga is among the new arrivals. 
She is doing nicely in her work, but isnot able to 
pronounce her name yet. 


The school. has been burning softcoal since 
September, on account of the coal strike in the 
anthracite coal regions. 


George Smith is getting interested in the wood- 
~working department and is already very anxious 
for a place at one of the benches. 


Julius Aaron was the only pupil who won a 
prize at the Inter-State Fair. It wasadoll. We 
wonder what he has done with it. 


The girls’ play-room will be the next in order 
‘to receive a supply of pictures and our Christmas 
gathering there will find it greatly improved. 


Mr. Walker got a piece of anthracite in his eye 
‘the other day, but could not afford such an ex- 
pensive luxury and had the doctor take it out. 


A big case of kindergarten materials has just ar- 
tived, and the little ones are all consumed with 
curosity to know what the contents ofall the pret- 

ty packages and boxes are. 


Two hundred new books have been added to 
those on the bookshelves in the boys and girls’ 
reading-rooms during the past month, all in sim- 
‘ple language and full of illustrations. 


Seven new and beautiful engravings and etch- 
ings are being framed by; the wood-workers. 
They are the prettiest ones we have yet received. 
Indeed, each batch is prettier than the last. 


Mr. McLaughlin took another large class out 
among the manufactories, a few days ago. 
‘One of their calls was at the pumping station, 
the workings of which were thoroughly ex- 
plained. 
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A PRETTY ROAD NEAR TRENTON 
Where the Chestnut trees abound 


Julius Aaron has just received his wheel from 
home, making the fourth belonging to the pupils 
in the wheel-room. Roy Townsend, Wesley 
Breese and Charley Jones are the other fortun- 
ates. 


Our newly macadamized road around the build- 
ings is a great improvement on the old dirt one of 
a year ago, and the asphalt walk to the industrial 
building is a great comfort, especially during stor- 
my weather. 


Katie Maguire, who has taken the head of the 
children’s culinery department in the place of 
Mary Dolan who came to the centre, is develop- 
ing most excellent abilities as a chef, and the 
children are more than pleased with the good 
things.”’ 


Among the former pupils who came to Trenton 
to attend the Inter-State Fair on the 3d of Octo- 
ber were: Charles Schlipp, Ralph Winders, Frank 
Wilson and Alfred King. Ervin Earnest, a deaf 
brother of one of our pupils and a former pupil of 
the Mt. Airy (Philadelphia) school was there too 
with his camera. 


The two chestnut trees on the girls’ side of the 
grounds have been a source of much delight to 
most of the pupilsthismonth. They have climb- 
ed them, thrown sticks at them and shaken their 
branches until not a chestnut burr is left. No 
other trees on the grounds have received such 
attention as these. 


We have not yet seen our exhibit, recently re- 
turned from Charleston, but are informed that 
some of the finest pieces of embroidery that went 
away with it are missing. It is to be hoped that 
this is not the case, as they were the result of long 
and painstaking effort and would be hard to re- 
place. 


The monkey that made the balloon ascension 
at the fair grounds was one of the most interest- 
ing of all the attractions to cur children. They 
could not understand how it was that the mon- 
key was bright enough to let go and use the para- 
chute at just the right time. The fact is, that he 
is loosened by a time fuse and the parachute 
works automatically. 


The falling of the leaves from the big maple at 
the north-west corner of the Industrial building 
discloses a pretty nest of the existence of which no 
one seems to have been aware. We thought we 
had located them all, but a little brood has been 
raised here, and departed to summer climes with- 
out our ever even knowing of so much as their 
presence, 
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Physical Director Miller is somewhat of a Jack 
of all trades. One day you may find him work- 
ing in the carpenter shop, the next in the print- 
ing office, and soon. Besides this he is a pretty 
good designer and amateur photographer. 


We wish to correct the statement we made last 
month that Mr. J. L. Johnson, the new instructor 
in woodworking here, had lost his position 
through thedestruction of the Iowa school by fire. 
The fact is, he resigned to accept Mr. Walker’s 
offer. 


Mr. and Mrs, R. Stephenson, who have gone 
into housekeeping at Cadawalader Park, planned 
a delightful social gathering of the deaf of Tren- 
ton and vicinity for Saturday evening, the 11th 
inst. A steady downpour ofrain, however, pre- 
vented nearly all the invited guests from at- 
tending. We are sorry beause the couple had 
gone to considerable expense in order that their 
guests might have a good time. 


Among our new arrivals are Thomas Hartley 
Davis, Geo. Chamberlain Brede, Antonio Petoio, 
Edward Edwards, Paul Reed, Alfred Wilber Shaw 
Dewitt C. Staats, Geo. Foster Smith, Maud, 
Thompson, Ida Reed, Florence Squier Wakefield, 
Adia L. Earnest, Martha Ann Hayes, and Teat- 
che Elzinga. They are a fine little party, and al- 
ready feel perfectly ‘‘at home.’’ Master Edwards 
is the ‘‘ baby,’’ but says that after many sleeps 
he will be as big as Mr. Hearnen. 


The day we attended the fair was the finest of 
the week,and it was a day of magnificient en- 
joyment in almost every way. It was marred 
only by the terrible accident to Diarolo, the man 
who ‘‘looped the loop."’ Every eye was fixed on 
him when he took his perilous ride, and every one 
saw the mishap that it was thought cost him his 
life. All were glad to hear that he was recover- 
ing and were quite relieved to hear that he was 
well enough to leave the hospital. It is feared, 
however, that he is so injuréd as to be a physical 
wreck for the rest of his life. 


Mr. and Mrs. Porter were tendered a surprise 
party by their Trenton friends and co-workers of 
the school, on the evening of the 25th inst., to 
celebrate their tin wedding which occurred on 
29th of June last. Prof. Lloyd who was the 
spokesman of the party, stated that as tin was 
tuo dear, on account of the Tin Trust, they had 
selected a handsome morris chair as a gift. 
The party had ordered ice-cream and cake which 
was served at a late hour. There were about 
twenty present and Mr. and Mrs. Porter were 
bewildered at the unexpected appearance of the 
serenaders, but nonetheless pleased at such a 
handsome testimonial of good-will. 


A DUMB-BELLE EXERCISE. 


The “smartest set” in New York, ‘tis said, 
When on Broadway daily walking, 

May be seen, with an elegance quite well bred, 
On their fingers deftly talking. 

For thus, in a special ‘‘wire’”’ we’re told, 
By a correspondent graphic, 

“They are able to conversations hold 
Notwithstanding the roar of traffic.”’ 


*Tis an excellent plan to thus checkmate 
What the rattle and rush and hum do; 
And to silently talk at a rapid rate 
In the way that the deaf and dumb do; 
But pray don’t think that it copes alone 
With mere noisy street abuses. 
It may well be turned, as might soon be shown, 
To a number of other uses. 


For example, think of those dreadful folks 
Who, with noise that we cannot pardon, 

Talk very small talk and crack weak jokes 
At the play and Covent Garden; 

We could bear, if we could not quite excuse, 
The chat they themselves immerse in 

If they’d only agree those signs to use 
Which the deaf and dumb converse in. 


Let classes for learners, then, say we. 
Be ’mongst play-house Patrons started, 
At which the deaf and dumb signs may be 
By efficient hands imparted; 
So that those who go to the play may know, 
Thanks to prefatory labors, 
How their breath to save, and to-so behave 
As to not annoy their neighbors. : 
—London Truth. 
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AND NEW YORK NOTES 


EDITED BY ALEXANDER L. PACH. 


HILADELPHIA is to the fore with 
another machine designed to make 
the deaf hear. Judging from the re- 
ports of tests made at Mt. Airy, its 
of the same practical valueas its pre- 
decessors and conveys ‘‘ throbs’’ not 
sounds. 


ed 

In Mr. William Lipgens, New 
York’s deaf populace has one of the 
most skilled ‘‘ graviers’’ in existence, 
and at his home has little evidences 
of his skill—mere trifles he calls 
them, aggregating in value thousands of dollars. 
I am not familiar with the technical terms of 
the craft, but described in homely language, he 
ean take a gold dollar and ‘* punch out ” in 
relief, a full figure portrait of President McKinley. 
When he is through with it oneside has a deep 
hole ( but no break) in it, and the other is an 
exquisite cameo portrait of the president. His 
collection enibraces many European celebrities ; 
as well as ornaments for woman’s adornment ; 
etchings on copper, goldand silver, and the like. 


& 


The editor of Zhe Eye knows a good thing 
when heseesit. Hereis his review of the 4zvals-: 


Vol. xlvii., No. 4, for September, has come to 
our sanctum for the first time, and we took a 
hasty glance over the contents. What can we 
say for it? It is the magazine the deaf ought 
and must have in theirhomes. It affordssomuch 
of varied information and knowledge that a good 
habit may surely be acquired by the average deaf 
in condensing and setting forth originality in 
opinions and arguments and researches; especial- 
ly those ambitious not possessed of higher educa- 
tion would like to profit in such a power of 
thought and reviewing their annals. 


Dr. Fay’s mail will be heavy as a result of 
this. 
a 
Says the Philadelphia correspondent of the 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal: 


** Adolph Yerkesis proud of having raised asun- 
flower of unusual size in his yard, It weighs 
eight pounds and is sixteen inches across the dia- 
meter. Whocan boast of a biggerone? He in- 
vites those who are skeptical to come to his home 
and see it.’’ 


‘« Sixteen inches across thediameter”’ is good ! 
a 
Editor Seliney, replying to my remarks in the 
last issue of the SILENT WORKER, States that he 
reprinted the paper in question from a Troy pub- 
lication and did not know that it was incon- 
plete, so I retract, gladly, what I said. 


od 


Mr. Harris Taylor, of the Philadelphia school, 
has taken Editor Davidson's placein the 4/7. Airy 
World sanctum. Institution Journalism is too nar- 
row and restricted a sphere for his talents in the 
line of Journalism, His fund of original humor 
and his quaint and original way of saying things 
that are really worth while would make him a 
valuable acquisition to the staff of any great met- 
ropolitan daily. 

a 

A recent issue of that admirable periodical, 7he 
Philistine, in one of Fra Elburtus’ “‘talks’’ had 
this little paragraph: 


“Think twice before you speak and then talk 
to yourself,” 


What a good motto that would make to hang up 
in every school room! 


at 


Two graduates of the same school for the deaf 
neither of whom is connected with it in any way 
took directly opposite sides in discussing its 
present status at a recent convention. One 
held that all their innovations made were distinct- 
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ly in the nature of highest possible improvements, 
and increased the efficacy of the school and the 
welfare of its pupils ; while the other claimed that 
the progress made was z7/ and all the improve- 
ments and innovations ahollowsham. £2 pas- 
sant, both had the same opportunities for forming 
conclusions and educationally they were equally 
equipped. 

In their way, they might be said to be authori- 
ties. The one who held that military drill, phy- 
sical culture taught systematically and uniforms 
were a detriment, pointed out that all this was 
acquired at the expense of inefficient manual 
schooling, and that the expense precluded the 
possibility of securing teachers of the old school, 
many of them brilliant men, loved by the deaf, 
as well as loving them, and who mingled with 
them on all occasions, and who eventually were 
called to other fields to take charge of schools for 
the deafand mentioned by name eight such teach- 
ers. He also claims that under present circum- 
stances the places of men, of thecalibre of those 
mentioned, are, together with their brilliant deaf 
confreres who were plentiful then, have been 
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LEO. GREIS, 


A prominent Deaf gentleman of Brooklyn Borough, 
who was recently marricd. 


crowded out by inexperienced young women 
teachers who work for much smaller salaries, 
often such salaries bring mere pin money, until 
the young woman résigus to become head of her 
own home and thus ends her career asa teacher of 
the deaf. 

I am merely quoting here, a subject of great 
interest and great import; only stopping to affirm 
what I stated publicly last summer, that military 
drill has increased the efficiency of the New York 
school fully 200 per cent and raised the status of 
its pupils toa high degree. Its greatest zood is 
yet to come. The results will speak for them- 
selves. 


a 
The Hollywood Club of Deaf-Mutes recently 
gave a ‘‘ Complimentary’’ dinner to about twenty- 
five people, including the members of the club, 
invited guests of the club, and three or four who 
took advantage of an invitation open to any one 
who cared to pay a dollar to be present at the 
‘* complimentary dinner.”’ 
Those who paid had a splendid return on their 
investment, for the dinner was really a fine one, 
and the post prandiai entertainment a treat. 


ea 

About fifty people turned out on a dreary rainy 
night, to attend the Eulogy on the late Thomas 
Gallaudet by his friend and co-worker, E. A. 
Hodgson. No doubt the rain kept many away, 
and it is certain that the bad taste of the Brooklyn 
society in charging an admission fee to what was 
practically a memorial service, kept many others 
away. Even supposing that the receipts are to 
be used for charity, there was no excuse for such 


execrable judgment being shown. The Guild’ 

was under no expense for hall rent and it is with- 

out the bounds of possibility that the orator of the 

evening would accept pay for services, so there- 

wasn't the shadow of an excuse forthe proceeding. 
a 

Under the new regime at St. An:.’s more inter- 
est attaches to the doing of the several allied or- 
ganizations than ever before. Iattendeda recent 
meeting of the Parishoners and from the pro- 
gramme outlined, every Tuesday evening until. 
next July is going to be the occasion of interest- 
ing exercises. Groups of young women will 
handle the monthy socials which are to be more- 
inviting than of yore. 

The lecture committe have provided for alec- 
ture on the second Tuesday of each month and each 
arrangement of lecturers was an easy one, since- 
only a list of male teachers at the New York In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb 
was necessary to make up the list, which includes- 
about all from Principal Currier to adjunct pro- 
fessor, Three except ons are made; first, in order 
not toslight a sister Institution, Prof. Driscoll who, 
though deaf, is instructor in an Oral school. 
Then the university of Hard Knocks provides. 
Messrs. Wilkinson and Lounsbury, and both can: 
be depended on to give it interesting talks, 
though the latter comes at the end of the season 
when strawberries will be in greater demand than» 
lectures. 

yd 

Treasurer Barnes of the Board, read an interest- 
ing report, and seemed cheerful but for the buga- 
booofanemptycoalbin. Collections at St. Ann’s- 
aren’t very heavy, and if the church had to de- 
pend on them for its existence it wouldnt’be a 
very cheery one. 

a 

The Deaf-Mutes Athletic Club and League of 
Elect Surds, on the Manhattan side and the- 
Brooklyn Society in the Borough of that name, 
are each announcing entetainments for the winter, 
and the others will no doubt follow suit. 

ro 

The Surds will put on a burlesque comedy- 
drama, which will owe its ideas and its novelty 
to the Empire Theatre success ‘‘ The Mummy andi 
the Humming Bird ’’ in which John Drew and Lio- 
nel Barrymore have madebig hits. The “skit’’ 
is already under way and is to be the joint efforts- 
of T. F. Fox and A. L. Pach and following out 
the burlesque idea, the title will be * TheDummy 
aud the Slumming Bird. ’’ 

Mr. William Lipgens, oneof Tiffany’s most ex- 
pert workers, as well as one of the highest salari- 
ed, who built up a splendid reputation in Berlin 
and Paris as an amateur comedian, and who is a 
member of the ‘‘ Surds,’’ will make his American 
debut in this piece, 

a 

Mr. John Wiikinson, of Brooklyn, in aletter to- 
the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, tells of the tremendous 
and overwhelming success that Editor Hodgson: 
made in his Eulogy on Dr. Gallaudet, in Brook- 
lyn, and adds that much of Editor Hodgson’s po- 
lish, education and training is due to that: 
gentleman’s intimate association with Dr. Gal- 
laudet. 

The eulogy has been given in Troy, New York, 
Brooklyn and Boston, and there is likely to be a» 
pressing demand for it in other cities. 

ae 

Mr. Felix Simonson is organizing a very select’ 
whist club for a round of entertainments, and.as. 
the desire is to have it an affair of the highest 
exclusiveness, its membership will be taken en- 
tirely from the Union League ranks. 


a 

On a recent evening the League of Elect Surds- 
raised five of its members from the associate de- 
greetofullcompanionship. Thelodge rooms had’ 
just been re-furnished, painted, etc., and new 
paraphernalia was used in the team work. 

The Surds have grown surely slowly, steadilly, 
and their conservativeness has been the means of | 
placing its sick and death benefit fund in such 
shape that should the emergency arise, members~ 
can avail themselves of better benefits than most 
of the ‘‘ hearing’’ organizations admit of. 

In most of the German Institutions the boys. 
are trained in house-work. 


Che = Owl = Column 
P ONVENTIONS in the in- 
Convention terest of the deaf have 
Time Over. been held during the past 
summer at Trenton, N. J., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Troy, N. Y., in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Iowa. If we go over the reports 
of these separately and figure up the amount of 
work done, we shall find that the cause of deaf- 
anute education has received a great advancement, 
—if the views of the convention bodies stand 
for anything. Collectively, these conventions 
have been a great help to the struggling deaf of 
the country—they have been the means of educat- 
ing the hearing people as to the capabilities of 
the intelligent deaf, and have also corrected, in 
a large measure, erroneous views hearing people 
have had of the deaf. If we look at the conven- 
tions singly, we cannot help but take that one 
held at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, as the most suc- 
cessful, both in attendance and work done. 
‘That the deaf of Pennsylvania are well and strong- 
ly organized cannot be denied—in fact they are 
more so than any other state in the Union. The 
deaf of Pennsylvania do not gotosleep 364 daysin 
the year and wake up on the 365th for a day or 
so. They work hard all the year around and as 
a result of their energy and perseverance they 
thave a Home for the Aged and Infirm, located at 
Doylestown, Pa., to show to the world. Al- 
though years have passed since the first dime 
therefore was collected, it was not until the past 
year or two that the power of organization mani- 
fested itself, and success crowned its efforts. 
‘That the many local branches of the P. S. A. D., 
will be able to support the Doylestown Home 
cannot be doubted, and it is desirable that in 
addition to supplying the Home, financially and 
otherwise, year by year that the effort should be 
made to create an endowment fund by interesting 
philanthropic hearing people in the institution 
-andits aim, and perhaps with the passing of time, 
the Pennsylvania Home will have an endowment 
fund equal to that now possessed by the Gallaudet 
Home for the Aged and Infirm in New York 
State. 


The poor showing by the Empire State Asso- 
ciation at its convention in Troy, N. Y., on the 
30th of August last will serve as a lesson to be 
‘remembered agood long while. In the first place 
‘the chief official received a good hammering dur- 
‘ing the month of July by the editors of the Journal 
and Register, which set him thinking. The result 
was confusion. There was no /rue program out- 
‘lined and xothing was done to secure reduced rail- 
-road rates. A multitude of sins of commission 
-and omission were covered by saying that the 
‘rates on the night boats to Albany and Troy were 
-cheap enough; but it is not everybody who can 
stand the travel by boat. The fact of the matter 
‘Us that the chief official and his coterie of follow- 
ers were able to secure reduced railroad rates for 
themselves only and the masses of the deaf resid- 
ing over scattered portions of the State of New 
York who anxiouslv awaited the annoucement of 
‘reduced rates, could go hang themselves. These 
were not the exact words. but thev are the words 
‘seen after reading between the lines. Another 
‘matter of fact is that the N. Y. Central advertised 
cheap rates on its lines to Albany, Saratoga, 
Niagara Falls and Canadian cities iu connection 
with the Labor Day holiday. These excursions 
started on August 29th and tickets were good till 
‘September 2d. I wish to ask the convention 
officials if the N. Y. Central refused to concede a 
‘dav earlier in order to accommodate those de- 
‘sirious of taking in the Troy convention, and if 
‘they refused, to state the reason why. The local 
‘Troy committee was made a figure-head for the 
acts of-negligence on the part of other officials. 
‘To them was left the important work of annouc- 
ing the convention program, and the result was 
[DETAILS LATER]; this two weeks before the 
‘association convened. A week later the full pro- 
‘gram appeared, the work of a member who was not 


‘an official at the time being. The first ‘‘official’’ - 
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announcements were inaccurate and it was Mon- 
sieur Blanks, president; and Monsieur Blanks Sec- 
retary. After another hammering in the weekly 
deaf press, the official signatures were affixed, but 
lo! the damage was beyond repair. If all the 
members of the E. S. A. took as much interest in 
its welfare as did this official in the management 
of an important business entrusted to him, the E. 
S. A. would be better off dead. Then do you 
wonder that but a mere handful of deaf-mutes of 
this great State of New York attended the Troy 
convention? I did not go—I could not go—but 
if I had the alternative of going I should have 


stayed at home like a thousand othersdid in a sen- 
sible way. To howl at the teachers and the 
and when the teachers and preachers give ‘‘rep- 
resentative business men’’ a chance to show their 
capabilities it is ‘‘to laugh"’ with the teachers and 
make such a showing off of themselves in the man- 
agement of a convention such as the Troy one 
was. True, the death of Rev. Dr. Gallaudet did 
relates to the management previous to the conven- 
ing of the Association. I am not criticising any- 
body or anything for the sake of criticism. I 
Empire State by the Association officials in hang- 
ing out inducements for the deaf of the entire State 
to attend its convention. The facts here stated 
2 
Progress HE DEATH of Rev. Tho- 
in mas Gallaudet, over two 
Church Work. 

severest blow that the cause 
of church work among deaf-mutes could suffer. 
And yet his death found the deaf of Gotham as 
was only a man of forty years, instead of four 
score. Over three years ago, in this paper and 
column, the deaf of New York were asked what 
to the pulpit of St. Ann’s in the event of death 
in the ranks. Still nothing was done to secure 
a promising candidate from among the deaf of 
with Dr. Gallaudet as secretary and confere, could 
in these three years, have become sufficiently 
acquainted with the details and work of the Church 
the reins where Dr. Gallaudet laid them down, 
and who could have passed the deacon degree and 
been ordained into the ministry. Nothing was 
burdened with his four score years, was further 
burdened with labor that could have been shifted 
from his weary shoulders by this candidate for 
cannot cherish too earnestly our faith in the prog- 
ress of humanity, and while at times to erris hu- 
man, we cannot but take compassion on those of 
last five years. The world ofchurch work among 
the deaf was moving then—due to the indefati- 
gable efforts of Rev. Dr. Gallaudet. He was the 
deaf were glad that their religious welfare was 
moving in the right direction. They were con- 
tent to sit still and witness the onward march, 
to be well. Now, it cannot be said that such an 
impression was a true one. They mistook the 
very first and most important element of progress, 
parent. They, content to sit still, and with near- 
ly every one else to their way ofthinking, the 
work now certainly stands still and is not mov- 
but for limited vision into the future, and the 
faith which they then held so tenaciously has no 
foundation whatever now. Rev. Dr. Chamber- 
work, is well advanced in years, and the question 
asked three years ago is repeated again. Ex- 
perience is a wise teacher, and the officers and 
ignore the future of the church work among the 
deaf in the city and State of New York, and the 

entire country. ‘ 


preachers as an organized clique to runtheE.S.A., 
preachers when ‘‘representative business men”’ 
cast a gloom on the convention, but what I write 
simply ask if justice was done to the deaf of the 
clearly show that justice was nol done. 

months ago, was indeed the 
unprepared for the end as if the venerable rector 
preparations they were making toward a successor 
Gotham for church orders, and who, by association 
Mission as to have been able to have taken up 
done to this end, and the good Dr. Gallaudet, 
holy orders acting as secretary andassistant. We 
limited vision into the needs of the parish these 
sun, moon and starsaltogetherinthe work. The 
placidly sure that all was and ever would continue 
and the evidence of that is now very much ap- 
ing onward to that degree which could be possible 
lain, now the senior leader in the church mission 
congregation of St. Anns’ cannot afford to again 
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Notes From The Oranges. 


Miss Grace L. Apgar, of Trenton, who was the 
guest of a sister in South Orange, N. J., for sev- ~ 
eral weeks, was tendered a reception by her 
deaf-mute friends of East Orarige, at the residence 
of Mrs, Harriet W. Ackley, on Saturday evening, 
the 4th inst. Games and dancing were indulged 
in and a collation was served at a late hour. 

Miss Eliza Williams assisted Mrs. Ackley in 
receiving guests. 

Miss Sarah Finn, of Orange, who underwent 
an operation sometime ago, is slowly recuperat- 
ing. 

Mrs. Frank C. Lenox, of East Orange, is spend- 
ing a few days in Raritan, the guest of her sister, 
Miss Emily Hendershot. 

The marriage of Miss Ella Wolters,of Plainfield, 
to Mr. William J. Waldron, of Elizabeth, was 
solemnized in New York on Wednesday, the 22d 
inst. Miss Wolters was attended by Miss 
Grace Apgar, of Trenton, as bridesmaid, and the 
best man was Thomas Taggart, of East Orange. 

Fred W. Bouton, of Newark, spent a week's 
vacation in Bridgeport, Conn. 

Martin Moses, of Roseville, and Thomas A. 
Taggart, of East Orange, spent a few days last 
month in Providence, R. I., the guests of Samuel 
N. McCarty. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET FAD. 
From the Michigan Mirror. 


The Harper's Bazar for the current month 
humorously suggests and encourages the learning 
and use of the deaf and dumb alphabet in carry- 
ing on a conversation as a remedy for the throat 
affections so common among the hearing people 
in the following words: 

‘‘The ‘smart’ people are accused now of having 
put their seal upon anew fad. Thisis the learn- 
ing and use of the deafdumb alphabet. The first 
impulse of a gibing public has been to scoff at this 
latest craze, but to our editorial mind the fashion 
deserves encouragement. 

‘s With the general use of the automobile we 
are promised a millennium of quiet. Asphalted 
streets, rubber-tired wheels, and a soundless auto- 
motor will be our case in the future; but pending 
this beatific state we have still much to endure. 
Clanging trolley-cars on the surface of the high- 
ways, and, overhead, rushing trains snorting, 
puffing, and rattling, make the city streets not 
only deafening to be in, but fairly perilous places 
in which to attempt to carry on a conversation. 
Throat specialists assure us that many diseases 
of that organ are aggravated, and often actually 
prodiiced, by the effort to talk above the din of 
street traffic. Certain it is that the vocal cords 
are rasped and strained to the point of permanent 
injury by this same endeavor. 

‘Why should it not be a good plan to seek the 
deaf and dumb alphapet as a palliative and reme- 
dy? Suppose we all pick up this knowledge of 
finger-talking skill as easy to acquire as much 
about which we concern ourselves, and use it in 
travel everywhere as well as in public gatherings? 
What a boon to our overtaxed voices—and at 
theatres and similar places—to our neighbors, 
ears!’’ 

The Kansas art exhibit for the World’s Fair 
has been placed under the management of Mrs. 
C. F. W. Dassler of Leavenworth. 


Kentucky’s building at the World’s Fair will 
probably be permanent. There is nowa prospect 
of raising considerably more than $100,000 for 
the State exhibit. The Kentucky society of St. 
Louis has a membership of over 200. 

The Louisiana exhibit at the World's Fair will 
be one of exceptional merit and interest says 
William E. B Krebs, of the Daily American, 
Lake Charles, La., a recent visitor tothe World’s 
Fair grounds. With her great staple products of 
cotton, sugar, lumber, oil, sulphur, salt, rice, 
fruits, and vegetables the state has never known 
such prosperity as now. The Louisiana appro- 
priation is $100,000. Rice will probably be the 
most extensively exploited of her products. 


Montana's mineral display at the World’s Fair, 
according to present plans, will show the real 
value of the state’s resources which however have 
been but little exploited. 
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The Sun Rises in the Pacific. 


People that live on the Isthmus of Panama 
boast that they are the only inhabitants of the 
two American Continents that see the sun rise in 
the Pacific and set in the Atlantic. This is true 
during the season of the year when the sun is 
farthest south, for the isthmus curves in such a 
way that the sun then comes up over the Pacific 
waters in Panama Bay, and goes down over the 
Caribbean Sea, which is a part of the Atlantic. 


A Remarkable Industry. 


Last year fully 10,000 deadly insects were, itis 
said, collected and prepared for the market in 
Pasadena. Centipedes, scorpions, tarantulas, 
tarantula hawks and trap-door spiders are all vic- 
timized by the small boy’s pincers and man’s 
ingenuity, and are arranged in artistic poses for 
the edification of curiosity seekers. Horned toads 
do not escape, and are marketed in immense num- 
bers. Even rattlesnakes fall into the meshes of 
this remarkable industry, their skins being made 
into belts, purses and many other things. 


Turn About is Fair Play. 


A German paper tells the story of a German 
officer, who, in command ofsome Boers, managed 
to surprise a British train at some small wayside 
station. There was a cask of whisky on board, 
and the Boers soon sampled it. with the result 
that the strong British spirit didits duty by lay- 
ing them out fast asleep on the platform. Here 
they were found and captured by some English 
troops, who, in their turn, took a little from the 
half-empty cask, with the result that, acting on 
half-starved men, the whisky sent them to sleep 
in their turn, When the Boers woke up they re- 
captured their capturers, and thus in a few hours 
one British and two Boer victories were added to 
the record. 


Scorpions And Music. 


Scorpions are very fond of music, it seems, and 
are able to catch the most delicate sounds by means 
of two comb-like appendages under the thorax. 
Spiders have wonderful eyesight, but the scor- 
pion’s vision, notwithstanding his six eyes, is far 
from being acute. It is very difficult to catch a 
spider with a pair of forceps, but a scorpion can 
be easily captured, if no noise is made. Spiders 
see their prey before they are caught in the web ; 
but the scorpion makes no movement whatever 
to seize flies or cockroaches until they indicate 
their whereabouts by movements. This being 
the case, it can readily be understood how easily 
the scorpion may be roused into motion by the 
vibrations of music. Ifa tuning-fork be sounded 
on a table on which there is scorpion, he at once 
becomes agitated, and strikes out viciously with 
his sting. On being touched with the vibrating 
tuning-fork hestings it. and then coils himself up, 
as scorpions do when hedgedin. In Jamaica, the 
negroes believe that scorpions know their name; 
so they never call out, ‘*See, a scorpion,’’ ‘when 
they meet with one on the ground or wall, for fear 
of his escaping. They thus indirectly recognize 
the scorpion’s delicate appreciation of sound ; but 
if you wish to stop a scorpion in his flight, blow 
air on him from the mouth, and he at once coils 
himself up. Music charms a snake into silence, 
as many experiments in different places have 
proved ; but the agitated contortions and writh- 
ings of the scorpions when roused by the sound 
of the violin only prove that they are roused by 
the vibrations of sound caused by music, and this 
would happen if they were disturbed by the dis- 
cordant sounds of a penny trumpet or any other 
unmusical instrument. 


A Big House-cleaning. 


For: the first time in: four hundred years, the 
Vatican has received a housecleaning, the Eu- 
ropean papers report. 
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The Vatican is not a single edifice, but a group 
of builidings of various ages, occupying a space 
seven hundred and fifty by eleven hundred and 
fifty feet in size. There are popularly supposed 
to be sixteen thousand rooms in these buildings, 
though this is probably not literally true. 

Many of the rooms are not occupied, and have 
not been for generations. It was decided to give 
the place a thorough overhauling, from bottom 
to top, and this gigantic task has now been com- 
pleted. It is said that there were no less than 
five thousand cleaners at work at one time. 

Every piece of furniture was moved and clean- 
ed, the walls were freshened and the accumula. 
tions of dust, cobwebs, and litter were taken away, 


Climate in the United States. 


The weather reports give a good idea of the 
size of the United States. While New England, 
for example, was suffering froma drought, the 
people in the South-west were sitting on the roofs 
of their houses, waiting to be rescued from floods, 
and while the East was dripping from perspira- 
tion, a baseball game at Leadville was being play- 
ed in asnow storm. Thus, our territory is broad 
enough to have all the meteorological conditions 
at one time. 


A New Gold Mine. 


A schooner has just returned toSan Francisco 
after a six months’ voyage to the coast of South 
America, bringing news ofthe discovery of a gold 
mine that will rival the famous Treadwell mine 
of Alaska. Itison an island off the coast, but 
the discoverers will not tell its exact situation, 
because they have not yet secured a concession 
to work it. The ore in the mine, of which the 
schooner brought nearly a ton in specimens, is 
of fair grade and it is said that there is an im- 
mense quantity of it. The mine is so easily 
reached from the coast that it will be simply a 
proposition of quarrying it out. 


A Mystery of Plant-Life. 


In a recent article on plant life a scientist says 
that one of the most marvelous and mysterious 
phenomena about it is the power of one plant to 
produce medicinal secretions from the earth and 
the air, and of another, right by its side to pro- 
duce poisonous secretions. The closest students 
of nature stand utterly dumfounded before the 
fact that of several plants growing in the same 
soil, supplied with the same water, surrounded 
with the same air—performing the functions of 
life under the same conditions—one will give 
man food for his natural wants; another, medi- 
cine for his ailments; another, a perfume to de- 
light him; another, a fetid odor to disgust him; 
and another, a juice that willkillhim. Vegetable 
biology is confronted in this with one of the 
most perplexing questions of the universe, and 
one that has never been explained. 


Startling Discovery in Chemistry. 


Dr. Hans Goldschmidt, of Germany, has made 
what high authorities calls the most startling 
discovery inchemistry. Itis a new heating force 
called thermite, and has power that seems in- 
credible. It will melt iron and stone instantly. 
It may be made to explode with tremendous 
power, or to work almost silently with appalling 
result. The discovery was made accidentally in 
some experiments that Dr. Goldschmidt was mak- 
ing for the great Krupp gun works. The com- 
pound is simply aluminium filings mixed with 
oxide of chromium. If a lighted match be 
touched to it a heat of 5400 degrees Fahrenheit is 
instantly created, a heat, saysa scientist, that the 
human mind cannot form a conception of. It 
would melt mountains into streams of liquid fire. 
And yet it may be controlled and regulated for 
use in factories, foundries and machine shops, for 
melting, welding and shaping masses ofiron and 
steel. It is equally valuable for producing rare 
and costly metals in a state of almost absolute 
purity. 


A Wedding in the Philippines. 


Perhaps the Negritos are the most interesting . 


natives in the Philippine Islands. They are the 
ones who first came against American rifles with 


bows and arrows. ‘That intrepid traveler and 
brilliant correspondent, Mr. Phelps Whitemarsh‘ 
who has been visting the Philippines for The Out- 
look, describes a wedding ceremony inthe native 
wilds of the Negritos:— — 

The bride, whose name was Ango, or Perfume, 
was a plump little Negrita about fourteen years 
of age, with great black eyes and a head as round 
as a billiard ball. In honor of the occasion she 
wore a scarlet camzsa aud a short skirt. Basilio, 
the bridegroom, wore only the ‘afavaho, and was. 
a thin, shy youth perhaps two years older than 
his bride. Because of their diminutive size, pro- 
bably, they looked more childish than they act- 
ually were. Throughout the ceremony they 
seemed to be more like twochildren playing at 
marriage than anything else. 

About forty relatives assembled to witness the 
ceremony, and grouped themselves round a coni- 
cal bower of bamboos about twenty-five feet high, 
against which a crude ladder had been placed. 
The first act was the disappearance of Ango in the 
forest. After much pretense at searching she was 
discovered by Basilio, of course, hiding ina hollow 
tree, and led back a very willing captive. 

The curtain went up on Act II showing Basilio 
in an attitude of despair under the bower, and 
Ango slowly climbing the ladder. Near the top 
she perched herself with the facility ofa monkey, 
and covered her head, a@ /a ostrich, with a leafy 
branch. Suddenly the woe-begone lover started 
to his feet, rushed wildly to and fro for a minute 
or two, and then sprang up the ladder in such a 
boisterous fashion that he threatened to bring the 
whole structure to the ground. Grabbing his 
timid bride about the waist, he dragged her rather 
unceremoniously to the top of the ladder, and,. 
amid howls of delight from the audience, he hoist- 
ed her on his shoulders and slid down to solid 
earth again. 

Act III discovered Ango, with her arms out- 
stretched, walking, with a pause after each step, 
in the center of the family ring. At each pause 
one of her relations rose and presented her with 
something. Some gave fruit, others a flower, 
others a piece of bright cloth, a handful of rice, or 
a new arrow for her husband’s quiver, The 
youngest children ran up and put pretty leaves in 
her hands. When all had given, the presents. 
were placed in a heap at the feet of the bride’s. 
mother. Bride and bridegroom then took hands 
and walked slowly away into the depths of the 
forest. They were married. 


The Oldest Dressmaker’s Bill. 


Among the documents which have recently beer: 
discovered in ancient Chaldea is a tablet which 
may be well called ‘‘the oldest dressmaker’s bill 
in the world.’’ It was the custom of the Baby- 
lonian kings to present to the temple sets of robes. 
for the use of the priests and priestesses. This. 
was usually done every year, and we have many 
of these lists in the British Museum. The oldest 
hithero known has been that of a king, about 
1450 B. C. There are several of a later period, but 
the document before us is far older than any yet 
found, The tablet, which is of limestone, was 
discovered in the ruins of the temple in the city 
of Nipur, in southern Chaldea. This temple 
was dedicated to the ghost god, and had a very 
large priesthood attached toit. From the style of 
the writing which is extremely archa:c, and from 
the curious system of numerals employed, the 
tablet cannot be of later date than 2800 B. C. 

It contains a list of ninety-two vestments which 
were presented to the temple by the king. The 
name of the king is, unfortunately, not given. 

The end of the tablet reads: ‘‘In all ninety- 
two pure vestments, the bill (list ) of the temple 
for the priests this year.”’ 

One item of especial interest occurs near the 
end: ‘Four scented robes.’’ This reminds us. 
of the passage in Psalm 45, speaking of the robes 
redolent of myrrh and aloes and cassia. It was 
no doubt the custom in Babylonia to perfume the 
robes, as it is to this day in Persia and India. 

Another item is to us also illustrative of East- 
ern life: ‘‘Two winders,’ probably searfs used 
for binding round the waist. This document has 
likewise an additional value in showing us the 
great development which had taken place in the 
textile arts in Chaldea even at this-early period. 
— The Queen; London. : Stas 


All Sorts. 


The Kansas school is giving acetylene gas a 
trial this fall. 


By the death of arich mine owner, the Colorado 
School for the deaf has come into possession of 
$25,000. 


The oldest son of Mr. and Mrs. R.B. Lloyd 
spent his vaction climbing Mt. Adams with the 
Mazamas, a mountain climbing club, He was 
re-appointed teacher at the Vancouver school. 


Following on the demise of the Deaf World 
comes the announcement that Albert Berg, its for- 
mer editor, has purchased the printing plant from 
Ed. Holycross and that the paper will be reduced 
in size as well as subscription price. 


We notice a general improvement in our little 
newspaper family this year. The 4/abama Mes- 
senger, Western Pennsylvanian and Minnestoa 
Companion appear in a new dress of type anda 
number of others have improved in their make-up. 


Prof. Thomas P, Clarke, of the Michigan Insti- 
tution, has been appointed Superintendent of the 
‘Oregon School at Portland, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the removal of Prof. Wentz. Prof. 
‘Clark’s wife was also appointed matron. Bothare 
well fitted to fill the responsible positions. 


Mr. Harris Taylor has succeeded Mr. S. G. 
Davidson as editor of the Af. Airy World who 
resigned last June to become associate editor of 
the Association Review. Mr. Taylor has had 
abundant experience in editorial work and pos- 
‘sesses a humorous vein that will be appreciated 
by the majority of AZ*. Airy World readers. 


A curious report comes over from the “ Big 
Pond’’ to the effect that an old :nan of 70, living 
at Kronimeme, Holland, who had been deaf for 
twenty years, got into a dispute with some neigh- 
bors and became literally transported with rage. 
in this semi-demented state he suddenly recover- 
ed his hearing, which he has retained ever since. 
—Michigan Mirror. 


Through the efforts of Mr. E. C. Wyand the 
debt has been lifted off the ‘‘Buff and Blue,” the 
‘college magazine at Gallaudet. The Editorial 
Board not only paid the debt and for a full year’s 
issue but increased the wages of the employes, 
made various improvements, and have cash on 
-hand to pay for the first issue of the new year. 
Financially, the paper has reached beyond the 
‘‘high water’? mark this year, they having assets 
-of $637.21. 


Mr. A. L. Thomas, the famous deaf - mute 
‘Salesman connected with Rogers Peet & Comany, 
of New York, has been sending out reminders as 
follows: ‘Summer is goneand you begin to look 
up your old friends again. Rogers Peet « Com- 
‘pany’s Fall clothing, Fall Furnishings, Fall hats 
-and shoes are worth looking at. Won't you have 
alook?’’ We would advise all deaf mutes in and 
around New York who are looking up clothing 
to give the courteous and genial Mr. Thomas a 
-eall, 


Mrs. Annie Wagner Jewell, wife of Prof. Tho- 
mas H, Jewell of the Central New York Institution 
for. Deaf-Mutes at Rome, N. Y., passed to the 
other life on August ist. She possessed an 
education higher than the average and when a 
girl at ‘‘Fanwood"’ was among the ‘‘star’’ pupils 
that were used at the numerors exhibitious got- 
ten up by the Peets to counteract the impression 
that deaf-mutes were not capable of extended in- 
Struction, After her graduation, she taught at 
Fanwood and later in the Michigan school. 


_ The management of the British Deaf Monthly 
18 now in the hands of Wilfred Steel, who an- 
nounces that he ‘‘ will spare no effort to remedy 
the gross neglect and carelessness which has 
“existed previously.’’ The way this world-wide 
Magazine changes hands and cover is astonishing, 

he August number just received contains an 
€xcellent article on ‘‘Has Oralism Failed,’’ by 
Rev. F. W. Gilby, which was delivered at the 
International Congress for the Welfare and pro 
‘tection of Children, held at Guildhall, London, 
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England, in July last. His arguments to show 
that it has failed, are very strong and convincing, 


Institute Gourdin des Sourds-Mutes, Bruge, 
Belgium, is named after its founder, a mute, M. 
Achille Louis Gourdin, a pupil of Sicard, who 
continued his ardent labors for 27 years. 


ters. 


There is trouble at the Frederickton Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, N. B., 
Canada. Charges of mismangement and im- 
morality are being investigated anu the St. John 
Daily Telegraph prints the proceedings in full, 


This paper is largely responsible for influencing | 


the provincial government to appoint a royal 
commission for the investigation of the charges. 
The school has been supported largely by public 


subscription, but received a government grant | 


and occupies the old government house. As a 


result of this investigation, it is very probable | 
that the government will take over the main- 
tenance ofthis school as a part of the regular | 


educational system of the province. 


In England the medical side of automobiling 
is beginning to be a source of dispute. One 
school holds that deafness, bronchial troubles 
and catarrh are the all but inevitable consquences 
of the new mode oflocomotion. The other school 


insists that all this is pure nonsense and that | 
traveling in a motor car, especially when it is 


going at full speed, is a splendid renovator. 
It sends ‘‘swift rushes of pure air through the 
nostrils into the lungs,’ while the eternal beat- 
ing against the pure air in question ‘hardens 
the muscles of the face and quickens the circula- 
tion, so that, in spite ofa certain tense look 
which the sport brings into the face, it also 
freshens it up and renews its youthful appear- 
ance.’’ 


Miss Susan W. Harwood, one of the oldest deaf 
teachers of the deaf in the country, passed away 


peacefully in Arkansas on the roth of August last | 


at the age of seventy-eight. Miss Harwood was 
born in Petersburg, Va., and entered the old Penn- 
sylvania school at Broad and Pine streets. Phila- 
delphia. 
ginia school at Staunton, holding her position 
until the outbreak of the Civil War, which closed 
the school. After the war, she went to Arkansas 
to live and was later appointed a teacher at the 
Arkansas School under the regime of Dr. Ham- 
mond. Here she continued to teach until the 
school was destroyed by fire a few years ago, 


when she voluntarily resigned to make room for | 


others. No woman ever possessed a sweeter tem- 
per or was more punctual than Miss Harwood. 


NEWS FROM PROCTOR’s, 


The advancing season brings increased crowds to the 
popular Proctor theatres in New York, and business in 
Newark, Albany and Montreal is likewise of a highly 
satisfactory character. The policy of presenting refined 
comedies and dramas, intermixed with vaudeville be- 
tween acts, continues to be most popular with the thea. 
tre-going public. 

The Fifth Avenue Stock Co. is admittedly the highest 
salaried and most artistic stock organization in America. 
Minnie Seligman and James Wilson have won immedi- 
ate favor as the leading members of the excellent or 
ganization, and the subordinate members have been 
chosen from the most popular favorites of the Proctor 
Stock Co. 

Adelaide 
Permanent 


Keim and Ned Howard Fowler head the 
Stock at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 


Street, and their popularity is proven by the presence of | 
packed houses at both daily performances, Sol Aiken i 
and Charles M. Seay are second only to Miss Keim and | 


Mr_ Fowler in popularity with the audiences. 

Ralph Cummings, the new leading man at the Fifty- 
eighth Street, has won immediate favor. Edna Archer 
Crawford, the leading woman, and Grace Huntington 
are especial favorites also. Big scenic productions of 
melodramas are featured at the Fifty-eighth Street, and 
during the season some of the heaviest productions ever 
attempted by a stock organization will be given, 

The Twenty-third Street continues as the old vaude- 
ville stand-by of the Proctor-Cireuit. ‘The best acts in 
the American and European market are here first pre- 
sented, and the continuous bill is always long, strong 
and diversified. Vaudeville is also presented at Proctor 
Newark, where daily bargain matinees are featured—25 
cents admitting to any seat in the house. The Proctor 
Stock Co. has possession at Montreal and Albany, present. 
ing the best comedies and dramas in conformity with 


the Proctor plan. 


In 1841 she became teacher in the Vir- | 


The | 
school is now conducted by the Dominican Sis- | 
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Talk about women talking clothes! 

Where is the man who doesn’t want 
to talk over the clothes he buys—talk 
them over as he buys them ? 

Our Mr. A. L. Thomas is here to 
talk clothes to our deaf friends—we 
don’t know another mute salesman 
any where. 

He'll talk furnishings, hats and 


shoes too, for man or boy, at our new 
store, Broadway, corner 12th Street 


New York. 
We fill mail orders anywhere. 


, 


Rocers, Peer & Company. 


FARMER 
once sawed 
a hole in his barn 
door for his cat. 
It then occurred 
to him that he 
must also make 
a hole for her 
kitten. 

This is a par- 
allel of the judg- 
ment of a good 
many people in 
regard to invest- 
ments. They 
; figure about as 
much right one way as they do wrong another. 

By taking stock in the Howard Investment 
Company, you figure right every time. 

The Howard Investment Company invest in 
improved and income producing real estate in 
Duluth. It pays cash for all of its holdings. 

IT HAS NO INDEBTEDNESS 


Duluth is a rapidly growing city with interests 


of almost incredible magnitude. Population 
1880, 3,483 ; 1900, 52,960. Couservatively made 
investments in real estate in such a city as Duluth 
are the best and safest investments in the world. 
By taking stock in the Howard Investment Com- 
pany, you are investing in this class of real estate. 
The officers of the Howard Investment Company 
attend personally to every investmeni made. 
Preferred Stock in the Howard Investment 
Company is $50. per share. Dividends of 5 per 
cent. per annum are guaranteed on this stock. 

Common Stock is $25. pershare. All earnings 
over the’5 per cent paid on Preferred Stock, in 
addition to the earnings of the mouey paid in for 
Common Stock, as well as all increase in value of 
real estate, go to Common Stock. 

The net earnings of the Company since its in- 
corporation in 1899 have been over 8 per cent per 
annum On the entire amount of paid in capital. 

For further particulars and a list of stockhold- 
ers, address : 

JAY COOKE HOWARD, Secy., 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 
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BOSTOCK’S GREAT ANIMAL SHOW. 


Amusement lovers of New York and vicinity 
know well by this time, of the success of Bos- 
tock’s Great Animal Show at the St. 
Garden, Columbus Avenue and 66th Street, on 
October 22nd. It is the 
great Zoological Institution has been brought to 
the Metropolis. 
feature at the Pan-American Exposition at Buf- 
faio, where it had a run of marvellous success. 
There will be pleasing revelations for students 
ofnatural history. The entertainment is un- 
der the personal direction of Mr. Frank C. Bos- 
tock, known the world over as the ‘‘Animal 
King’’. Many rare animals from the forest and 
jungle, mountain, desert and plain, will be seen 
together in this vast collection. Not asingle in- 
teresting, specie nor one rare variety will be mis- 
sing. 

The white-coated Polar bear, the beautiful strip- 
ed tiger and the handsome, lordly lion, will 
be seen side by side to delight the visitors. 

It is an old gathering of God's queer ereatures. 
A mammoth steel arena is one of the crowning 
features of the exhibition, commanded by the 
world’s greatest animal subjugators, where man- 
eating lions, blood-thirsty tigers, treacherous 
leopards, snarling panthers, huge shaggy bears, 
grave-robbing hyenas, fierce fighting wolves and 
other savage denizens of the wilds of the woods 
are shown. 

The exhibition has received the sanction of 
press, public and clergy alike, all over the world 
for its educational influence, and a visit will be 
well recompensed by the knowledge to be derived 
from this unique animal aggregation. The seat- 
ing capacity of the Garden is large and the arena 
is directly before the eye of every onlooker. The 
entire sides of themammoth garden are utiliz- 
ed for cages, inside of which will be seen the most 
magnificent specimens of jungle life. Al in all 
this exhibition are as full of interest as possible. 

The Oriental Cavalcade, during which free rides 
are offered those who wish them, and the feeding 
of the carnivora, are bringing to an exciting end 
each day’s series of performances, and can pro- 
bably be seen nowhere else in the world. New 
and novel features of interest and instruction 
will be added constantly and the exhibition will 
no doubt become a great favorite with the ladies 
and children, as the highest standard of excel- 


lence and courtesy in every respect will be most | 


thoroughly maintained. 


The provincial parliament of Munster, appro- 
priated the sum of $250 per annum to enable the 
institution for the deaf to maintain a postgradu- 
ate course, on thé condition the general govern- 
ment grant a like amount. 


In Prague, Austria, there has existed for over 


Nicholas | 


first time that this | 


The exhibition was the biggest | 


| 


twenty-five yearsa society for the aid of indigent 


deaf. The best society people of the city are mem- 
bers and take pride in their philanthropic work. 
Here is a suggestion for wealthy Americans. 


50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ned for securing A gener 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terma, $3 a 
MU four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


UNN & Co,2612:000%=», New York 


Ys 
Washingto' 


Branch Office, 625 I 8t., 
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3d AVE | Nintices daily except 
THEATRE|" 


MATINEE DAILY except Monday. 
ALL SEATS 25c. Reserved. 


“iB 
MCHOLAS 
NK 


The Deaf Man’s 
keenest delight — 
for he enjoys it as 
much as the hearing 
one does. 


BOSTOCK’S 
GREAT 
ANIMAL 
SHOW 


At the Pan-Ameri- 
can hundreds pat- 
ronized BOSTOCK 
four and five times. 
No other show more 
than once. 


F. F. PROCTOR’S 


THEATRES. 


J. AusTIN FYNES, GENERAL MANAGER 


Proctor’s 5th Avenue Theatre 
Broadway and 28th St., N. Y. City 


12:30 To 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s 23d St. Theatre 
West 23d Street, N. Y. City 


12:30 TO 10:45 P.M. EVERY Day 


Proctor’s Palace 
58th St, and 3d Ave., N. Y. City 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 
Newark, N. J. 
Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. EvERY Day 


TwIcE DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre, 
Albany, N. Y. 


2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Proctor’s Theatre 


Montreal, Canada 
2 TO 10:45 P.M. DAILY 


Refined, Continuous Entertaimments 
A Delight to the Eye as well as the Ear. 


VOUVV UVC TUN VUE NUE UY Eee ECU SUS UU, 


The better you become 
acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn 
of the liberal manner with 
which we deal with our patrons 
—the more goods you will buy 


of us each year. 


S. PD. DUNHAM & CO., 


TRENTON. 
Dry Goods and Millinery, 


QAQLIALIM I NNR 


CYKO 


PHOTO 


PAPE 
PRINTS AT NIGHT 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 2oc. for one dozen 
4 x 5 size with developer. 


THE ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 
122 & 124 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
Atlas Block, cor, Randolph & Wabash, 
CHICAGO, 


tama eerie: ens 


Alphabet 
Cards 


fe gc. pearl 


To every new subscriber of the 
SILENT WorKER, at the subscrtp- 
tion rate of 50 cents a year, we will 
send a package of 580 MANUAL 
ALPHABET CARDS FREE. They are 
534 by 3% wmches and are suitable 
for distribution among your friends. 

Two two-cent stamps must be en- 
closed to pay postage. 


fg 


Address: 
THE SILENT WORKER, 
Trenton, N, J. 


We can 
Suit You 


Largest stock in Trenton. 


A. T. Williams, 


139 N. Broad St. 


Gunson’s Store News. = 


You can always get a hat here 
at the top of the style and the bot- ¢ 


tom of the price. Howard’s best ¢ 
blocks, $3; some as low as 50 cts. ¢ 

How about one of those winter ¢ 
weight blue serges? Price, $12 5 
and $17.50. : 

Have you seen our underwear 
for fall and winter? Suits from ¢ 
70 cents to $5. You'll find all the ¢ 
underwear variety here. We re- ¢ 
flect the New York styles. : 


Gunson 


117-19 East State Hotel Windsor Building 3 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
& CO., 


35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 


foe oe 


Hardware Grates 
Heaters Cile Heaters 
Ranges and 
Facings 
Plumbers 
Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 
Electrical Supplies 


Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Mantels 
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John E. Thropp 


& Sons Co., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


€ 


MARINE AND 
STATIONARY 


ENGINES 


AND 


BOILERS 
* 


MACHINERY OF ALL DES- 
CRIPTIONS. HEAVY CAST- 
INGS sz St ae wt 


REPAIRING. OF ALL KINDS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO 


Tn a Burry 
0 Paint 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
ments. The paints you get from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right 
place bids detiance to Time our homes to 
deface. I sing thy praises, Paint, who 
savest from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying ‘iand, and sayest to him nay. 
For best Paints, Oils, Varnisnes, &c., call 


"€. F. Hooper § Co., 


8 S. Warren St. 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


THE NEW JERSEY 
State Normal 


+ Model Schools 
ey 


| The Normal School ] 


Is a professional School, devoted 
to the preparation of teachers for 
the Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough 
knowledge of subject matter, the 
the faculties of mind and how so to 
present that subject matter as to 
conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Train- 


ing School preparatory to college, 
business or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided 
with apparatus for all kinds of 
work, laboratories, manual training 
| $ room, gymnasium, etc. 

The cost per year for board- 
ers, including board, washing, tui- 
tion, books, etc., is from $154 to 
$160 for those intending to teach 
and $200 for others. 

The cost for day pupils is four 


dollars a year for cost of books for 
those intending to teach, and from 
| 3 $26 to $58 per year, according to 
| 2 grade, for those in the Model. 

| The Boarding’Halls are light- 
ed by gas, heated by steam, well 
ventilated, provided with baths and 


the modern conveniences. The 
sleeping rooms are nicely furnish- 
ed and very cosy. 


For further particulars apply 
to the Principal, 


J. M. GREEN. 
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STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


First District.....Edward E. Grosscup, George A. Frey 
Second District..... James B. Woodward, Silas R. Morse 
Third District........ D. Louis Bevier, Edmund Wilson 
Fourth District, Percival Chrystie, S.St.John McCutchen 
Fifth Disirict.....Benj. H. Campbell, Charles E. Surdam 
Strth District... ccecesavee 
Seventh District....James M. 


Francis Scott, Sweeten Miles 


Seymour, Everett Colby 


EBighth District........ James L, Hays, Joseph M. Byrne 
Nimth Districhsnscsncsesuneces Ulamor Allen, Otto. Crouse 
Tenth District........ Edward Russ, William D: Forbes 


Officers of The Board. 


pe eRe) ses eae i ae oie ee es ee weps ei Wren President 
BRANCIA SOOT «cris che p uesestees vexcees Vice-President 
GREG J ATE «ois 53 sic fo ose eons oe vw sine Secretary 


J. WILLARD MorGan..Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 


: HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, 
offers its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capa- 
city to profit by the instruction afforded. The person 

making application for the admission of a child as a 

upil is required to fill out a blank form, furnished for 
fhe purpose, giving necessary information in regard to 

the case. The application must be accompanied by a 

certificate from a county judge or county clerk of the 

county, or the chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, where the ap- 
plicant resides, also a certificate from two freeholders of 
the county. These certificates are printed on the same 
sheet with the forms of application, and are accom- 

anied by full directions for filling them out. Blank 
sara of applications and any desired information in 
regard to the school may be obtained by writing to the 
following address: 


John P. Walker, M.A., 


TRENTON, N. J. Superintendent. 
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THE NEW JERSEY STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


BIRDS-EYE VIEW OF BUILDINGS—NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


» JOHN P. WALKER, M.A.......... + 5+) - Superintendent 
THOMAS F. HEARNEN,..... 00.02.0000 0c000s Steward 
MRS. LAURENCIA F. MYERS................ Matron 
B. HOWARD SHARP.............. Supervisor of Boys 


E. LEON MILLER 
MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK 


MISS JULIA E. ADAMS............ Supervisor of Girls 
ELMER BARWIS, M.D............ Attending Physician 
MISS M. CARRIE HILLS 
MISS KATHERINE SAPPINGTON.......... 


} Assistant Supervisors 


Academic Department. 


ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 
B. HOWARD SHARP 
MISS VIRGINIA H. BUNTING 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 


MISS HELEN -C. VAIL 
MISS ELIZABETH HAL, 
MISS H. MAUDE DELLICEER 
MISS ADELAIDE A. HENDERSHOT 


Industrial Department. 


MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER.. ....... ist eee 
GHORGE S. PORTRR US i Printing 
J Fei POTNSON fac Fis nica hs oscars a 'end Wood-working~ 
WALTER WHALEN............2.sc0eeeees Shoemaking 
MISS EMMAI,. BILBER. 0.20550 500050 che esetacs Sewing 
MISS BERTHA BILBEE............-. Sewing, Assistant 
MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON...... | oo = 


Classes in Physical Culture. 


B. HOWARD SHARP E. LEON MILLER: 


GET THE BEST ee. 


. M. BURGNER 
WENTIETH CENTURY | 
MACHINE MADE BREAD 


No more baking in cellar. 
ground floor. 


All- made on 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 


THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 
Is the famous Miller heater. No smoke. No | 
Odors, and no danger in using. 
Price $4.25 and $5.00 
Other good heaters at less prices, but we can’t 
Bay SO Many good things about them. Come and 
eee KAUFMAN’S 
123 & 125 So. Broad St. 
35 Lafayette St. 


DO YOU KNOW 


HOTTEL 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 


$3 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J 


New Jersey History 
ad Genealogy « specially 


Craver’s Book Store, 
408 S. BROAD ST. 


Educated — 


PACH BROS., 


Art Photographers, 
935 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 


1901 


EMPIRE STATE CONVENTION 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS | 
Platinum, $2.00; Carbon, $1.50; Silver, $1.25]. 


Sent on receipt of price. 


The 


YEAR. | ae 


Sn 


The True American 
Publishing Co, 


Warren St., Crenton, |“"° “ 


| © RIBSAM & SONS, . 
Nurserymen, #& #& & 
Florists and Seedsmen: 


| Broad and Front Sts., 
TRENTON, N. J. 


j. M. ATWOOD, 

| Dealer in * 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St., Washing tcrW<;let 
TRENTON, N. J. 


, 
STOLL'S eect 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
OUTDOOR SPORTS 
AND AMUSEMENTS; 


30 East State St., Trenton N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH, 


Deaf 3 Printers WHOLESALE AND RETAIL) DEALER IN 
subscribe for THE SILENT WORKER. 3 Publishers Lumber, Lime, Goal and Wood, 
The reason is plain. It is the best. = ' Lithogra: ers 334 PERRY ST., TRENTON, N. Ji 
It only costs 50 cents a year to join | a ‘ 
the ranks of the Educated. 4 ers Go to 

SUPPOSE = : Soot CONVERY & WALKER, 

YOU TRY IT A» 3| Stationers. x29 North Broad St., 


and see the largest line of Furniture and! 
. Carpet in. this-city, 


